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ABSTRACT 

The progress and status of female students ir, 
postsecondary education are presented in this second of a 
three-volume study of female education* Volume one focuses on the 
status of girls and women in elementary and secondary education; 
volume three, en female professionals in postsecondary education* 
This volume deals with undergraduate and post-baccalaureate concerns 
separately, In tne first part, such undergraduate issues as college 
enrollment, portrayal in textbooks, counseling, financial concerns, 
athletics and extracurricular activities, and outcomes are addressed, 
The post-baccalaureate section reports enrollment, financial 
concerns, outcomes, and employment, Among the numerous conclusions 
are: women and men will represent equal percentages of the college 
population in the 1980 § si women enter college with better grades than 
ueni women in graduate school have a higher attrition rate than men; 
annual incomes of women and men with four years of college are 
considerably different; and in 1879 women earned 1 percent of all 
Master's degrees and in 1978 they earned H B percent. Extensive tables 
ind a bibliography are provided, flC) 
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Introduction 



With media slogans like ''You've come a 
long w§y, baby" and media emphasis on the 
"first woman to," ft has become difficult 
to evaluate the status of women, Are we 
better off than we were? Are we reaching 
equity? Have we moved beyond discrimina- 
tion? Those of us In education find a 
frequent need to know how we are doing in 
school, how many of us there are, where we 
are going, how much we are getting paid, 
and other facts and figures about our 
status. However, ambivalence about such 
numbers always exists* In applying to 
everyone, national st^i:i5£rgs rarely pro- 
vide an accurate description of our own 
unique situation. Still, during thU 
period of charting progress toward educa- 
tional equity for women, these statistics 
are markers along the path, 

This volume is a progress report on the 
status of female students in post- 
secondary education, Of the two other 
volumes In this sequence, the first 
focuses on the status of girls and women 
In elementary and secondary education, 
The last will focus on female professionals 
In post-secondary education. In all three 
volumes our emphasis h, the present. We 
have used the most recent statistics we 
could locate. 1 In the future, these fig- 
ures will help us know where we once were, 
We have also collected information from 
previous decades, allowing us to compare 
where we are now with where we once were. 
In seme ways, this report Is like Robert 
Bench ley's mythological bird, the KM ley- 
loo, The bird always flew backwards 
because It couldn't tell where it was 
going until It had seen where It had 
been* In knowing where we have been and 
where we are now, we can see more clearly 
where we are going. 




At the time of this writing, the IgSO edition of 
the National Center for Education Statistics' 
Digest of Education Statistics was not available. 



In looking backwards, we found Indications 
of some of the attitudes that prevented 
women from being accepted In higher educa- 
tion. These include: 

Men will lose as women advance; we shall have 
a community of defemlnated women and demas- 
culated men. When we attempt to disturb God's 
order, we produce monstrosities. (President 
of the University of Michigan smoking against 
the admission of women, 1860' s) 

Too many women have already made themselves 
permanent invalids by an overstrain of study 
at schools and colleges, (Student newspaper, 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, 1889) 

When they go to schools, real girls like 
English and music and auditorium; real boys 
prefer manual training, gym, and arithmetic. 
In college the boys smoke pipes, drink beer, 
and major in engineering or physics; the 
girls chew Juicy Fruit gum, drink cherry Cokes, 
and major in the fine arts, (Brown, 1968) 

Most graduate schools expect women who apply 
to graduate schools of law, medicine, or even 
tha arts and sciences to stop working when 
they have children and not to return to a 
professionally respected role, Since this 
expectation Is often realistic, it is hard 
to argue against the professional schools 1 
misogynists prejudices, (Jenoks and 
Riesman, 1368) 

Over the 100 years from the 1860's to the 
1960's, a pervasive sex-role socialization 
has caused people to believe that boys will 
be boys and girls will be girls and that it 
is inappropriate to expect the same Intel- 
lect or behavior from both. Occasional 
exceptions to the general exclusion of 
women from post-secondary education exist 
During the Civil War many all-male l 
leges, faced with shrinking enrol hv m 
mounting financial burdens, 
In the 1920's, women again became an in; 
portant element In higher education and by 
the end of that decade were receiving 
401 of the bachelors and 171 of the 
doctorates. Although there were propor- 
tionally fewer women in the 1930' s, World 
War II brought fewer men and more women 
Into colleges and universities, By 1 3^5 
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women were receiving 201 of the doctorates* 
In the postwar years, however, women were 
encouraged to return home and lef men 
resume their places in education and 
employment* Universities viewed the G! 
Bill as a male entitlement to higher 
education. By 1949 women were receiving 
only 3% of the doctorates. 

We rarely find blatant regul at ions, or 
quotas excluding women from education In 
1980* Still, a number of factors adversely 
affect their education* 




TH1 CRITICAL FILTER MOTION* The theme of 
this publication is borrowed from Lucy 
Sells, who pioneered the concept of "math 
as the critical filter " Just she doc- 
umented how mathematics is the critical 
filter for certain occupations, we document 
how education is the critical filter for 
most experiences in adulthood. Stated sim- 
ply, to become an engineering major In col = 
lege, one needs four years of high school 
college preparatory math and probably a 
year of high school physics and chemistry* 
With less one will be "filtered" out of 
engineering* SimParly, options In sdul t- 
hood, including types of work and forms of 
recre? i i on , depend on education* More 
col luge is better than less college* But 
the education filter notion is not just a 
restatement of the maxim that the more 
education one has the more opportun i t ie? 
there are* 

The education experience is not the same 
for everyone, and the filter works in many 
aspects of education. Those of us con- 
cerned with -Hucat ional equity for woTien 



note the disparities between the sexes In 
enrollment, portrayal in educational ma- 
terials, courses, counseling, athletics 
and extracurricular activities, and out" 
comes* For instance, if males participate 
in more sports than females, their college 
experience is different* If these males 
are learning lessons in sports that later 
help them on the job, then a lack of ex- 
perience with sports may filter women out 
of on-the-job success ,2 If males are 
counseled into vocational education courses 
that lead to employment in skilled trades, 
and females are counseled Into home econom s 
ics courses that lead to 1 ow-pay i ng jobs or 
no employment, then counseling Is a part of 
the education filter that creates different 
adult experiences for females and males. 
If college textbooks "put down" women's 
roles as professionals, then instructional 
materials become p^rt of the filter that 
contributes to differential enrollment 
rates in graduate school and differential 
rates of employment* 

Each of these student^or lent^d concerns can 
be documented. This report : on effort to 
consol I date the documentation, Once docu- 
mented, each can be addressed by one or 
more processes of educational change. 
These processes Include legislation and 
regulation, program revision and program 
it~«novat ion, dissemination and commun i ca - 
t ion , and research and development, 
(Table 1) It Is. beyond the scope of this 
report to recommend which concerns are best 
met by wriich educational change process, 
Individuals wi th differing values will 
attribute different interpretations to the 
data, and will therefore suggest different 
procedures* This report, then, provides 
information on the relative differences 
and similarities between female and male 
students in post-secondary education that 
may be useful for future research and 
aci Ion* 

USES, The Information in this report will 
have many applications* Major uses 
incl ude i 

1 . General reference for keeping 
current on the status of women in 
post-secondary education, 

2. Baseline information for action 
groups who monitor the status of 
women in educat ion a 



2 

"fli'tly ! 'larr.i'j.',., , urines Mother Never Taught You give males the advantage over females In the em- 

(Ncw York, 1978) as an example of how team sports ployment situation* 
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6* Facts and figures for a speech on 
women's educational equity, 

7* Proof of the need for the develops 
ment of new strategies, methods, 
materials, and programs concerning 
women , 

Although the statistics reported here pro- 
vide important information, they are not 
the full answer to the questions we have 
concerning the status of women as students. 
They can tell us about different courses 
taken by women and men, or that women make 
better grades than men, or that men earn 
more degrees than do women. Statistics 
alert us to the existence of a problem 
and offer a way of measuring change in the 
problem over time, but they do not expli- 
cate that problem, or necessarily suggest 
solutions. But used regularly and imagina= 
tively, they provide much information on 
women 1 s educational equity. 3 



3* Statistical evidence for re- 
searchers seeking to understand 
the differential effects of 
education* 

Documentation for decis ion- 
makers working with policies, such 
as goals and timetables for affir= 
motive action, or the establish- 
ment of new programs, 

5. Background information for a pro- 
posal concerning women ! s educa- 
tional equity. 



Table I 

CONCERNS FOR EDUCATIONAL EQUITY F0R WOMEN 
|Y THE PROCESSES OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 



CONCERNS 



knrol \mr\t 



Fnftrayaj in 
Education, 1 Materials 



Athlct ics/Extracuf ricular 
Activities 

Out came % 
Etc, 



Prgf ess iona I 



iVn i n i ng 
|ffipisyfnpnt 
Sitafy 
Severance 

Etc, 



Source 

Adapted frem Matilda Butler, "DiyglopfTignt of Equality of Educationa! 
Opportunity Depart r"*»r , " Far West Laber&tDry* June I97S, 



SCOPE, This report about students at the 
post^secondary level emphasizes national 
data. We prefer broad surveys or studies 
rather than information that is limi/ted by 
geographic (one state only) s menihejjlhl p 
(one assoc iat ion) ? or other boundaries. 
I f , however, a concern is ccn c . i He red im- 
port an l and the only ava liable information 
is based on a limited population^ we use 
it. We favor recent data and have sought 
updates of previous studies* Even so, some 
information is not current a^d may not re* 
fleet the most recent situation. Win .ever 
possible, viv Include information on ethnfc 
groups. Throughout the report, we focus on 
those statistics that mark the milestones 
of progress through the educational system. 

One possible outcome of the development of 
this compendium may be the recognition of < 
the need for additional or more recent in" 
formation of those concerns we have speci- 
fied. For example, no adequate indicators 
of counseling exist^only Indirect mea- 
sures, such as the types of courses taken 
by males and females. We do not know if 
the advice of counselors is sought equally 
by both sexes, or if the quality of the 
counseling experience is the same, or if 
the specific advice given is comparable, 



This argument, as well as our approach, draws on 
the "social i^dicltor ,, 1 iterature. See, for in^ 
stance, Raymond Bauer's Social Indicators , OHEW's 
Tpwa rd a Sac i a Report , Eleanor Sheldon and 
Wilbert Moore's Indicators of Social Change. 
Abbott Ferriss's Indicators of trends In American 



f ducat Ion and Indicators of Trends in the Stitus 
of AmerTcari Women , GMB's Social Indicators 1973 
and ^T3_76 , and William Paisley and Mat 11 da~But ler * s 
The Status of Education Research and_ Development 
In the United States; Patabook 1976. 
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Another possible outcome may be the re"og= 
nition of the need for additional concerns. 
We encourage you to give us your reaction 
so that later versions can include an 
updated, and possibly expanded, set of 
indicators, 

DATA SOURCES, We rely on established 
Federal data sources, such as those pro- 
duced by the National Center for Eiueat ion 
Statistics, the Bureau of the Census, and 
the Department of Labor. We also use data 
gathered by learned societies and pro- 
fessional associations, such as the 
National Academy of Sciences and the Amerl= 
can Educational Research Association. 
Finally , we review books, monographs, 
magazines, and newsletters containing 
pertinent information, 

ORGANIZATION* The information is divided 
Into chapters. These include undergraduate 



and graduate enrollment, portrayal In In- 
structional materials, courses, athletics 
and extracurricular activities, and out- 
comes (including drop-out rates, grades, 
knowledge , aptitudes-, graduation, and 
employment). 



This volwne is the seuond of three. Tfm 
first focuses on students md, professionals 
in elementary /secondary e&ioatiofi* The 
third volwne tHll focus on professional 
concerns in post^secondary education* The 
sheer volume of information available has 
caused us to divide this material into 
ilwee volwnes* In addition^ we believe 
the division permits better access to that 
portion of the information that is of 
greatest interest to particular readers* 
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Undergraduate Concerns 



College Enrollment 

Genera) College Enrollment 

A first question to be asked when deter- 
mining the status of women in higher educa- 
tion is ''What percentage of the population 
In the traditional college age (18-21) are 
enrolled in coiiege?" According to 1977 
data, k)% of the males versus 36* of the 
females are enrolled, representing a con- 
siderable change over the past ten years. 
In 1967, 50% of the males versus 321 of 
£he females were In college, 

Looking at 1977 data for those who are 22 
to 3** years, 3% of the females and 121 of 
the males are enrolled in college, The 
percentage of males enrolled has stayed 
about the same since 1967 when it was 111. 
However, the percentage of females has more 
thru doubled since 1967 when It was k% m 
Thi increasing number of reentry women 
seems to be equalizing the percentages of 
Females and males who are mature students. 

Table 1 shows the percentage of the popula- 
tion enrolled in college by sex, age, race/ 
national origin. In the all races cate- 
gory, the greatest difference is ameng the 
22-24 year olds. For this group, 131 of 
the females and 19% of the males are en- 
rolled. These are the years most associ- 
ated wi th graduate work. As for differ- 
ences within each sex, those of Spanish 
origin are the least likely of the females 
to be enrolled. Among the males, Blacks 
are the least likely of the 18-19 year olds 



and those of Spanish origin are the least 
likely of the 20-24' year olds. When we 
consider the combination of race and sex, 
the largest difference in enrol lement rates 
Is between 18-19 year old Black females 
(314) and males (18|). The second largest 
difference is between 22-24 year old 
Spanish origin females (61) and males (141), 

After considering the percentage of the 
population enrolled in college, the next 
question focuses on those m college. In 
the Fall of ?979, women ware 51* of thos- 
enrolled, (Table 3) This represents a new 
high and for the first time makes them a 
majority in what has been a long and slow 
journey since 1869, when women were esti- 
mated to be 2\% of those enrolled in resi- 
dent degree-credit programs, The previous 
high occurred in 1919-20 when women were 
47% of those enrolled. The number dropped 
to a low of 301 In 1949-50, increasing ever 
since to the 1979 high, 

to! lege Enrollment and Type of Institution 

College enrollment varies according to type 
of institution, age and race of student. 
Although women are now greater than ha!f of 
those enrolled in all higher education in- 
stitutions, their percentage change* de- 
pending on the type of institution. They 
are 401 of these In universities, 501 of 
those in all ether four-year institutions, 
and 53% of those In two-year institutions. 



Table 2 

Percent of Population Enrolled in College by Sex 
Race/National Origin, and Age, 1977 









FEMALES 






HALES 






AGE 


ALL 
RACIS 


WHITE 


BLACK 


SPANISH 
ORiOiN 


ALL 
RACES 


WHIT! 


BLACK 


SPANISH 
OR 1 k IN 


18-19 


361 


371 


31% 


251 


351 


381 


181 


221 


20-21 


23 


28 


28 


21 


33 


3^ 


26 


20 


ll-lk 


13 


13 


12 


6 


19 


IS 


18 


\k 


25-21 


9 


0 


10 


5 


)1 


12 


12 


12 



Sources apartment of Caimeree f bureau of the Census, Current P opuiatl 
Reports , Ser'iS P-20 5 No. 321 , Washington, DC~Tl~978. 
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Womfjn ' s colleges, although part of the 
"©trier four^year institutions 11 category, 
report renewed interest by women. in the 
past four years, application rates at 
women's colleges have increased by 2k% m 
Enrollment, although not as dramatic, in^ 
creased by 31 in 1975, h % in 1976, and 1% 
in 1977. 1 



aUOTE: 



Admissions offices at women 1 s 
col leges across the country 
report that women entering 
college today are actively 
seeking career development 
opportunities, either through 

; academic programs/ In tern ships 
or career counsel ing services. 
Currently, the programs draw- 
ing I ncreaiad numbers of ~tu- 
dents to women 1 s col leges are 

. those with offerings related 
to business administration and 
management, political science 
and public administration, 
communications and the heal th 

■ selencis;, ' - • - : - ; 

- Women's College Coal it ion, 

1978 ' ' ■/: ; ; 7 



We can also look at specific institutions 
to see how they differ in the enrollment of 
females and males, (Table k) Among the 60 
Institutions enrolling the largest number 
of students, 201 (12) have more than 501 
females among their students, 12| (7) have 
half females and half males, and 681 (41) 
have less than 501 females among their 
students. Texas A £ M, with 33%, had the 
lowest percentage of women , while San 
Francisco State University and Triton Col s 
lege, both with 56%, had the highest 
percentage, 

Among these 60 institutions, 701 are uni- 
versities, 151 are four-year institutions, 
and 15% are two-year Institutions, How- 
ever, of the 1? that are more than 50% 
female, 251 are universities, 171 an- r our- 
year institutions, and 581 are two-year 
Inst i tut ions. 



In 7 (121) of the 60 
comprise less than kO 
7 are universities, 
striking contrast to 
institutions with the 
females be universlti 
the Institutions w! th 
age of females are un 
totp] enrollments are 
lat ions , universities 



nstltutlons warren 
% of the students— a? ) 
(Table 5) It is a 
have 1001 of the 

m%t percentage of 
es, while only 251 of 
Lhe highest percent- 
iversi ties. Because 
used in these r.alcu" 
may have the lowest 



Table 3 

Percentage of Col lege Student! Who Are Women, 1169-1979 



1001 



50% 



0% 




1869- 1873- 
1870 1880 



1889- 1899- 1909- 1919- 1929- 1339- 19**9- 1959- 1963- 1978- 1979 
1890 1900 1910 1520 1930 19^0 1950 i960 1970 1973 



Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center 

for Education Statistics, DigeSj_uf Education Statistics 1977- 
1978 , Washington, DC, 1978V Deoariment of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series f-20, No, 
321, Washington, DC, 1978. 1979 data from the National Center 
for Education Statistics, unpublished data, Write: Statistical 
information Office, NtfS, 205 Presidential Building, ^00 Maryland 
Ave,, SW, Washington* DC 20202, 
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Table k 

Largs JnMitutieni with Highest Percentage Female Enrollment, 1977 



In^t I tut iqh 




Type 


~~ 


San Francisco State University 


J 5 * 




37 


Triton tallee«* (l| line Is) 




2~Yr 


si 


Miami™ Dade Coninunity College (Florida) 




2-¥r 


5 


Northern Virginia Ccuflunity College 


55 


2=¥r 




Long Beach C ? t y Co 1 1 c§e (Ca 1 1 f orn la) 


£1 
3) 


2™Yr 


23 


El Casino Col lege (Cal ifornla} 


53 


2-Yr 


38 


California State University, Northrldge 


iz 


**-Yr 


17 


Northern Illinois University 




Unly 


*3 


Boston University (Massachusetts) 


52 


Uni v 


Itit 


New York University 


Si 


Unt v 


2*i 


City College of San Francisco 


|i 


2=Yr 


39 


Anerkin River College (California) 


51 


2-Vr 


51 



Institutions are ranged by size of total enrollment. 
Source : 

OeFJftment of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center 
fcf Education Statistics, Djjejt of Education S tatistics i975 
Washington, DC, JS7|. : ~ 



percentages of females since they have 
higher attrition between the first year of 
college and graduate work. 

College Enrollment and Age of Stud ent 

College enrollment also varies according to 
age. As Table 6 Illustrates, the greater 
increase of females has been among the 
22-3** year old students. In 1 967 women 
were just 281 of those In college in this 
age <-roup. By 1977 they were V*% of the 
22-34 year olds* Among the 18-21 year 
olds, women were already rvaar parity and 
only Increased from kS% ( 1 967 ) to 501 
(1977). 

Col lege Enrol Iment and Ethnicity 

In addition to institutional and age d I f - 
ferenees In enrollment, a difference ac- 
cording to ethnicity also exists. Across 
all Institutions! Caucasians are 8k% of 
those enrolled. Blacks (non-Hlspanics) are 
9l f HI span ics are 41, Asians and Pacific 
Islanders are 21, and American Indian/ 
Alaskan Natives are ]%. Women are 511 of 
the total ethnic minority enrollment* 
They are of Blacks enrolled, h9% of 
the American Indian/Alaskan Natives, 4 71 
of the Hlspanics, and k$% of the Asians 
and Pacific Islanders* 2 
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Tyble 5 

Large Institutions tilth Lowest Percentage 0 f Fe^jg Enrollment, f 977 



Inst 1 tut Ion 


. 1 Ferns 1 e 


Type 


Rank' 


Northeastern University (Massachusetts) 


391 


Unlv 


16 


Purdue University (Indiana} 


39 


Univ 


2$ 


University of California, Berkeley 


35 


Unlv 


35 


Iowa State University of faience and 
Technology 


39 


Univ 


53 


leorge Washington University (O.C.) 


37 


Univ 


U2 


University of Southern California 


35 


Univ 


3S 


Texas A 6 M University, Main Campus 


33 


Univ 


32 



Institutions are ranked by size of total enrollment. 



Source i 



Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Siatistjes _l97S> 
Washington, DC. 1979, ^ ~~~ 



Table h 

Percent of College Students by Age and Sex, 1967 and 1977 



I DDI 



501 



01 



72 % 



501 



ri 



50? 



1967 1977 1967 1977 
! 8-2 1 22-3*» 
Ytari Years 

FEMALES 



1967 1977 19&7 1377 
18-21 22-3if 
Yiars Years 

MALES 



Sou rce i 



Department of Commerce, Bureau of th# Census, Current 
Population Reports , Series P-20, No, 321, Waihlngton, DC, 



^Dapartment of Haalth, Education, and W#lfar§ p Enrollment In Higher Education, 1976 (Washington, 

National Canter for Education Statistics, Fa 1 1 PC, 1976), 



Undergraduate Enrollments Grad es 

A survey of first-year students enrolled in 
college for the first time shows some Inter- 
esting differences as women and men begin 
their col lege years. Differences can be 
found In the grade average from high school! 
In their rates of admission to college, In 
their probable field of study, and in the 
highest degree planned* Information from 
the class entering higher education in the 
Fall of 1979 shews that women left high 
school with better grade averages than men* 
Twenty-four percent of the women and only 
181 of the men graduated with an A average* 
Approximately the same percentage of women 
(61%) and men (59%) had B averages. More 
men (24%) than women (14%) had C averages. 
(Table 7) 



Table 7 

High School Report Card of Flrit Year College Students 



Table 3 

Percentages of Acceptance! to a Selective Feur^Year 
Libera) Arti College 




Report Card for: 


Hen 


A or A* 


81 


A- 


to 


1+ 


17 


B 


26 


B- 


1$ 


C+ 


IS 


c 


9 


D 





Source; Cooperative Institutional Research Program, T he American 
Freshman i National Norms for Fall J 9 7 9 Loi Angeles: 
Graduate School of Education s University of Cal i fern la. ; 1 979 « 



Information on the f i rst-year students from 
tan years earlier Indicates this discrep- 
ancy in the high school grades of female 
and male college students is a consistent 
pattern. In 1969, 371 of the women and 21% 
of the men had a high school grade point 
average of B+ or better. The comparable 
data for 1979 is k$% of the women and 351 
of the men. 

Undergraduate Enrollment* Admissions 

Enrollment is determined by the admissions 
policies, information on one selective, 
four-year liberal arts college illustrates 
to what extent females had to be better 
qualified than male* to be admitted in 
1969, (Table 8) 



Crl teflon 


Percentage of Applicant! 




Accept 




Female 


Male 


High School Class Rank 






Top fifth 


$21 


111 


Second fifth 


18 


si 


Third f ! fth or below 


k 


36 


SAT Score* Verbal 






700-800 




32 


6OO-699 


71 


87 


SBO-599 


32 


73 


Below 500 


6 


35 


SAT Score, Mathematical 






700-800 


8S 


91 


600-699 


68 


8] 


IOO-S39 


33 


13 


Below 500 


11 


19 



Women were §2% of the applicants and k%% of the acceptances* 



Source: U t T. Furnlss and F, A, Graham, edi, Wo men In Higher 



Educat ipn , Washington, DC i American Council On 
Education, 197^ 



Although our analysis of the most recent 
data Indicates some change in the past few 
years , the fact remains that a lower per- 
centage of females than males applying from 
the top k0% of their class are accepted* 
For example, 81% of the females who apply 
to Ithaca College are in the top k0% of 
their class, yet only 76% are accepted, 
(Table 9) But, only 561 of the males i.no 
apply are in the top 40%, and 95% are 
accepted. On the other hand, a greater 
percentage of female than male applicants 
who score 700 or higher on their verbal 
and math SATs are admitted to Ithaca (e,g*, 
2% of the women have scores of 700+ on the 
matti test and 93% of these are accepted. 
Four percent of the males score In the same 
range and 90% are accepted), The greatest 
difference between females and males occurs 
among those scoring 700 or higher on the 
verbal test. At Ithaca College, 77% of 
the male applicants with a 700+ verbal 
score are accepted , while 36% of the fe- 
males with the same score are accepted. 
We might surmise that colleges such as 
Ithaca are discounting grades made- by 
females ( l, We know women make better grades 
than males*' 1 ) and Inflating test scores for 
fhem ( n We know women don't test well,"), 
Whatever the reasons, women are accepted at 
a rate that Is somewhat higher than for 
men. Women are 5^% of the applicants and 
57% of the acceptances at Ithaca, 
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Table g 



Percentage of Applicants and Acceptances 



EO 


Ithaca Col lege. New York 




Cr I Eer ion 






High School Class Rank 


Percentage of Applicants 






Females Hales 




Tep 40$ 


6(1 §61 




Bottom 601 


19 44 






Percentage of Applicants 






"EECp teg 






Females Hales 




Top 4o4 


76 95 




Bottom 601 


20 32 




SAT Scores 


Percentage of Applicants 






Females Hales 






V H TOT V M 


TOT 


700* 


11 21 11 t| 41 


31 


600 s S|0 


16 19 18 II 27 


19 


5 00- 590 


41 47 44 38 44 


41 


Below 500 


42 32 37 49 24 


37 




Percentage of Applicants 






Accepted 






Females Hales 






V H V H 




700* 


fel 931 771 901 




600=630 


85 85 76 73 




500-590 


73 69 65 53 




Below 500 


46 42 42 32 





FACT I 



Verbal 



Mathemat Ual 



In 19^1, only 10 institutions 
listed in the Col lege Entrance Ex- 
am I nation Board 1 s Annual Handbook 
were open to both women and men, 
Five of these indicated different 
entrance requirements, costs , or 
scholarships for women* The five 
are; Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Mlddlebury College, 
Swarthmore Col lege, The University 
of Chicago, and Stanford 
University* 



An analysis of 28 institutions (7 each for 
the h categories of private four-year, 
public four-year, private unh/ersity, and 
public university) showed no consistent 
pattern to the acceptances. Although there 
are specific instances of higher percent- 
ages of females or males being accepted 
within a particular SAT score range or type 
of col lege , these tend to balance out, 
(Table 10) 



Women are 544 of the applicants and 57t of the acceptances at Ithaca 
College, 



leureei Douglas 0, Sillenbeck and Sue Wetfei, eds. The Col lege 
Handbook. Part 2t Tables and Haps, New York: College" 
t Entrance Examination Boards, 1972, 



Percentage of Acceptances to Public and Private 
Four-Year Cot leges and Universities' 



A 




FEMALES 


, HALES 


SAT RANGE 


COLLEGE TYPE 


SAT-V 


IAT-M 


5AT-V 


SAT-H 


700+ 


PR1-4 Yr 
PUB-4 Yr 
PRI-Urtlv 
PUB-Unlv 


671 
100 
97 
89 


701 
90 
93 
88 


771 
100 
95 
80 


6St 
92 
94 
72 


600- 
690 


PR1-4 Yr 
PUB-4 Yr 
PfU'Univ 
PUB-Untv 


39 
85 
Bk 
72 


42 
90 
92 
89 


14 
83 
88 
7* 


43 
72 
S4 
75 


500- 


PRI-4 Yr 
PUB-4 Yr 
PRi-Unlv 
PUB-Univ 


26 
73 
84 
76 


29 
59 
82 
85 


34 
71 
80 
77 


38 
66 
75 
78 


Below 
500 


PRI-4 Yr 
PUB-4 Yr 
PRHUnlv 
PUB-Univ 


27 
41 

54 
60 


22 
33 
58 
61 


25 
36 
52 
56 


24 
31 
41 
50 



SAT-V represents the §AT verbal score, 
SAT*H represents the SAT mathematical score. 



Col leges and unlversl t ies in the analys Is arei Private 4-Yr - Ant loch, 
Ithaca, Haealister, Hiddlebury, Pomona, Reed, Wl 1 1 1 ams]" ~Piibl tc 4-Yr - 
Boston State, Centra^ Connecticut State, Glassboro State, San Fi^ncfsee 
State, SUNY'Oswego, Towson State, Slippery Rock State; Private Unhers Ity 
American, Duke, Hlami, Redlands, Rice, Syracuse, WalhingtbnT Pubjh , 
Unlvers Ity — Georgia, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, North Car^ifna, 
South Carol Ina, Southern Florida, 



Douglas D. plllenbeck and Sue Wffzel, 
Paft 2_i Tables and Haps , New fork: 
Boards, 1972, 



eds, The Col lege Handbook . 
Col lege" Entrance EkamlnaiTen 
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This seeming balance is verified in 
Table 1). Overall, the percentage of 
women accepted is similar to their percent- 
age in the applicant pool. They were some- 
what more likely than males to be accepted 
at public four-year Institutions, 



FACT I 

Middlebury Col lege. In 1941, re- 
quired women, but not man, to take 
the SAT. 



Table II 

Percentage of Women is Applicants and Acceptances 
to Rybl ic and Private 
Feur^Year Colleges and Universities 



COLLEGE TYPE 




t FEMALES 


Private, 4-¥r 


Appt i cants 


m 




Acceptances 


m 


Public, *»-Yr 


Appl feints 


58 




Acceptances 


61 


Private, University 


Applicants 


40 




Acceptances 


h\ 


Pub i Ic, .University 


Applicants 






Aect ptanfies 


J»3 



Sourcei Douglas D, DllUnbeck and Sue Wetzel , eds. 

The College Handbook, Part 2i Tab! es and jtepS ; 
New York! College I n t ran ee~Exam i Ka t i en Boa rd s , 
1972. 



FACT; 

fn 1941 , Swarthmore Col lege, re- 
quired women to submit a formal 
application by January 1 of the 
year in which admission was 
sought* Men had to apply by 
April 1. 



FACT: 

In 1941, a woman attending Stan^ 
ford University had to pay about 
101 more than a man. 



Ca rneg 1 


fj Institute of Technology 




Expenses for Hen 




Expenses for Women 




Tuition Fee 


$360 


Tuition Fee 


$360 


General Fee 


4o 


General Fee 


20 


Matriculation Fee 




Matriculation Fee 


5 


Dormitory Key Deposit 


3 


Dormitory Room £ Board 


390 


Dormitory Breakage Deposit 


10 


Dormitory Breakage Deposit 


10 


Dormitory Room Rent 


130 


Gymnasium Outfit 


5.50 


Dormitory Activities Fee 


3.50 


Books and Suppl ies 


45 


Books, instruments £ Supplies 


75 






Chemistry Supply Card 


10 






Board 


288 








- Will 

1941 


iam Allen Nielson, ed, § Annual Handbook, 
, 1941. 




FACT; -• v/^'.'- 

The University of, Chicago offers 
four k t nds of scho 1 a rsh I ps spe- 
dally designed for high; school 
students. They are awarded upon 
application or examination, as 
fol lows i Two- Year Honor Entrance 
Scho la rsh ips for men , One-Yea r 
Honor Intrance Schoiarsh i ps for 
men and women, prize scholarship!- 
for men and women , and hono r 
schoiarsh ips for students Who 
have completed two years of high 
school work and des \ re to enter 
the Four-Year Col lege, 

- Wi 1 Ham Al lan Nielson, 
■8d.' t Annual Handbook , 
194) , 1941/ ' 



Undergraduate Enrollment: Probable Field 
of Study " " 

Women and men who are first-year college 
students indicate different preferences 
for probable fields of study, As Table 12 
shows, majors with the greatest differences 
between the sexes are engineering (17 per- 
centage points), professionals (n percent- 
age points), education (8 percentage 
points), and social science (7 percentage 
points). 



Table 12 

Percentage indicating a Major 
as (He Probable Flild of Study, | 979 



Hajer 


Fenta 1 es 


Hales 


Business 


231 


354 
*3* 


Professional 


20 


$ 


Social Science 


14 


7 


Arts and Humanities 


13 


11 


Edueat ion 


12 


k 


Biological Science 


k 


k 


Engineering 


2 


II 


Physical Science 


2 


k 


Technical (e.g., eleflronieSj 
meehanUs, data p*,vesslng) 


2 


1 


Gommunicat Ion 


2 


2 


Other, Undecided 


II 


18 



Saurcei Cooperative Institutional Riseareh Program, 
Ap*e _rigan Freshman? National farm s f o r Fa 11 
jJlf * tos Angelesl ~< Graduate S^heel 6f~ 
Iducatisn, University ef California, II7S, 



pacts * ■. ■-. >r- : - 

I n 1971 -72V women ^e^iy\6% ';p0ti0{^ 
country's seminarians. .By 1977-78, 
they were i 1 5% of the semTnar I ans ^ 



aUOTEi 



Women earn their place in theo- 
logical study. Without these 
women, some of the seminaries 
would be facing major financial 
problems resulting from low en- 
rollment* Enrollment of white 
male students has been going 
down. 

- Roy Larson, Chicago Sun 
Times « October 28, 1978 



If we consider the total percentage of 
women enrolled In upper-division programs 
(kk%) to represent parity, even if not 
equality, then enrollment by program can be 
expressed as percentages greater than or 
less than parity* Women are most under- 
represented in the fields of military 
science (-^31), engineering (-39$), archi- 
tecture (-251), physical sciences {-2k%) t 
agriculture (-231), computer/information 
science (-231), business/management (-22%) s 
law (-211), and theology (-191), They are 
most overrepresented In the fielcL of home 
economics (+51%) , library science (+48$), 
health professions (+32$), foreign language 
(+31$), and education (+25%) * (Table 13) 



Professional Includes architecture, home economics, Con iderably higher percentages of females than 

economics, health technology, library science, malci chose health technology and nursing 

nursing, pharmacy, pre-profess lonal , and therapy* 




t 1 



iR 



Table U 

Undir and Oyer fepresentat ion ef Women InfoMed in Upper-Pi vl % ion Programs by Field, ! S7S 



Hi I i tory Science 
Engineering 
Afehi tecture 
Physical Sciences 
Agricui tore 
Computer/ Info Sc 1 
lui I ni&s/Managemertt 
Law 

Theology 

Biological Sc iences 
Sac ial Science! 
Hath 

Coninuii i cd t t'Ons 
?vb\ ie Affal rs 
1 nte rd i sc i pi i nary 
Arta itudlei 
Psycho logy 
Letters 

F |ne & App lied Art 

Education 

Foreign Languages 
Health Professions 
Library Science 
Home Economics 



-*0 
^31 



-31 -30 -21 



-15 -10 s i P +5 +10 + IS +20 +25 +30 +35 +^Q +^5 



-331 



= 25t^ 
-2k% 



-231 



-221 

-211 



-191 



-9I_ 
-8* _ 



-31 



HI 
+11 



_+ioi 

_*101 

+i4i 



+2 SI 



jf-311 
+321 



+514 



Women are k^t of those enrolled in upper^divlslen programs. This percentage is used as 
pa r i t y , 

Source: Department of Health, Educations md Welfare, National Ctnter for Education 
Statistics, Upp_gr_Pi yl s !on Enrollment by Degree Field, Fall 1 975 1 
Summary Data , Washington", DC 197?. 



In education, women are 251 grearar than 
parity* in other words, women are kk% of 
those enrolled In upper*-di v i s ion programs, 
but are 69% of those in education. In 
spite of their number* women are under- 
represented and overrepresen ted in some of 
the specialties within the field of educa- 
t ion . For Instance, women are 51 of those 
enrolled in industrial arts/vocational/ 
technical education and are 991 of those 
enrolled in home economics education* 
(Table \k) 



sked to rate kS 
ty or feminin- 



When college students were 
fields as to their masculinl 
ity, their scores were similar to the en- 
rol 1 men t of women and men in each field. 
(Table 15) Four subf ields of engineering* 
for example , were rated as the four most 
masculine fields. Upper-division enroll- 
ment figures show engineering as the field 
in which men are the second most ove repre- 
sented. Military science has a higher per- 
centage male enrollment, but was not in- 
cluded in the list rated by college stu- 
dents, At the other extreme home economics 
was rated as the most feminine field, In 



actual enrollment, this Is the field in 
which women are the most overrepresented. 
Of the 18 fields raced to be most mascu- 
line, 14 are listed in the table of over 
and underrepresentat ion and all \k have 
considerably higher enrollment of males 
than would be predicted by the overall 
enrollment of women. Similarly, most of 
the \k fields rated to be most feminine 
have a higher percentage of women enrolled 
than would be predicted by their overall 
enrol Iment in upper-division courses. The 
major exception is educational psychology 
that has more women than men enrolled 
(541 versus but the women are under- 

represented because they are 69% of all 
those in education, However, it was the 
lowest rated of those fields categorized 
as feminine, 

Women's studies courses and degree offer- 
ings are relatively new. These programs 
began to proliferate in the early 1970's, 
Florence Howe reports, in Seven Years 
Latere Women's Studies Programs in 1976 * 
that over 15,000 such courses are offered 
at more than 1,500 post-secondary institu- 
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Tabic M 

Percentage of y©men and Men Enrol lid In Upper Division 
Education by Specialty, 1975 



SPECIALTY 



I FEMALE 



Indus, Arts/Voeatienal/Tech, Educ* 

Agricultural Education 

Driver t Safety Education 

Physical Education 

Science Education 

Educational Admi n f strat Ion 

Educational Psychology 

Music Education 

Mat hematics Education 

Secondary Education 

Educational Supervision 

Junior High School Education 

health Education 

Social Foundations 

Student Personnel 

Education, General 

Adult £ Continuing Education 

Educ* of Culturally Disadvantaged 

Art Education 

Bus Iness/Conmerce/Distrlbutiye Edue, 
Educational Statistics £ Research 
t due. . of Physically Handicapped 
Education of the Gifted 
Education of Multiple Handicapped 
Curriculum and instruction 
Reading Education 
Elementary Education 
Special Education, General 
Education of Mentally Retarded 
IduCi of Emotionally Disturbed 
Special Learning Disabilities 
Nursing Education 
Speech Correction 
Education of Deaf 
Pre^ Elementary Education 
Education of Exceptional Children 
i Economics Education 



Si 

3 
18 

(12 
kl 
kS 
%k 
15 
5S 
57 
59 
60 
SO 

as 

6S 
63 
72 
73 

n 

78 
80 
61 
82 
SS 
86 
S€ 
87 

8a 

89 
30 
91 
92 
33 
95 
96 
93 



t HALE 



951 

91 

82 

58 

58 

55 

*5 
*5 
A3 
kl 
ho 
ko 
32 
32 
31 
28 
27 
26 
Ik 
22 
20 
19 
18 
15 
14 
14 
13 
12 
1 I 
10 
9 

a 

7 
5 
4 
\ 



OVER S UNDER- 
REPRESENTATION 
OF WOMEN 



Note: 



-*4 
-60 
-51 
-27 
-27 
-24 
-15 
-14 
-14 

-12 
-10 

- 9 

- 9 

- 1 

- I 

+ 3 

* 4 

* 5 

* 7 
+ 9 
+1 I 
+ 12 
+13 
+ 16 
+ 17 
+ 17 
+18 
+19 
+20 
+21 
+22 
+23 
+2*« 
+26 
+27 
+30 



Representation Is calculated by subtracting the overall percentage of 
women In education from the percentage of women in a specialty. Since 
women are 691 of those enrolled In Education and 51 of these enrol led in 
Industrial Arts/Vocational /Technical Education, women are underrepresented 
by -64 percentage points. Since women are 5|t of these enrelled in Home" 
Economics Education, women are everrepresented by +|Q percentage points. 

Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Upper Dl vislen_ Enrol jment by Degree Field , 
Fall 197S; Summary Data , Washington, DC, 1977. — * 



tions* In the same year, Suzanne Howard , 
at the American Association of Un I vers i ty 
Women , conducted a study of Its 959 member 
col leges and un i vers 1 t i es--588 cooperated 
by returning information on several topics, 
Howard found that bk% of the responding 
colleges and universities offered women's 
studies courses and vrograms, with a higher 
percentage of women 1 s col leges (801) than 
co-ed col leges (62!) indicating these 
offerings. Furthermore, larger institu- 
tions were more likely to have women's 
studies courses. Forty-eight percent of 
schools with less than 1 ,000 students 
offered these courses, 58! of those with 
1 ,000-5,000 offered them, 7k% of those with 
5,000-10,000 offeree;! them, and 82! of those 
with more than 10,000 students offered 
these courses. Public schools were also 
more likely to offer women's studies 
courses than private schools (6g| versus 
591). 




Table IS 

Stereotyped Imagery 
of the Masculinity-Feminity 
of Selected Dlscipl ines 



MASCULINE MIAN 

Electrical Engineering 1,58 

Hechanlcal Engineering hjjg 

Civil Engineering K62 

Chemical Engineering 1,71 

Agriculture/Forestry I, §3 

Law I .94 

Physics 2,00 

Dentistry 2,03 

Business | s |o 

Architecture 2,18 

Geology 2*34 

Chemistry 2,36 

Medicine 2,10 

Hathemat icl 2.61 

Biochemistry 2.SS 

Economics 2,72 

Political Science , 2, 3D 

Education Administration 2,99 

NEUTRAL 

Bacteriology 3,05 

Physiology 3,17 

Zoology 3.I8 

Philosophy 3,23 

History 3,34 

Botany 3,39 

Geography 3,44 

Plycholegy 3,57 

Journalism 3. 61 

' Anthropology 3.63 

Physical and Health Education 3,65 

German 3*71 

Sociology 3,80 



FEMININE 

Educational Psychology 4*10 

Speech 4 5 || 

Spanish 4*29 

Art 4,31 

Dramatic! 4,35 

Music 

Secondary Education ^59 

Social Work 4*71 

English (,,83 

French 4*38 
Library Science 

Elementary Education |,Q| 

Nursing 6,47 

Home Economics 6*5) 



Source : 

Saul 0, Feldman, Escape from the Pol 1 'j_ Housa ; 
Women In Graduate. and Professional School 
Education , New York; McGraw-Hill. 1974, , 
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A] though the National Center for Education 
Stat! sties does not routinely gather infor- 
mation on the number of students enrolled 
in women's studies courses and programs, just 
the increase In the number of courses sug- 
gests a strong interest in them* We also 
lack data on the percentage of women and 
men enrolled in these courses. Persons! 
experience and conversations with col - ' 
leagues incline us to believe that more 
women than men take these courses, but we 
cannot state the actual differences nor can 
we estimate the differences caused by the 
topic (e.g. , women in the media versus 
women In history)* 

Undergraduate Enrollment: Highest Degree 
PI anned 

In the area of ''highest degree planned," 
the single largest difference is between 
the percentage of women (101) and men (13%) 
saying they Intend to obtain a professional 
degree, (Table 16) Other differences are 
small, and seem to be gradually disappear^ 
ing over time, but continue to Indicate 
that men are more likely than women to 
state intentions of obtaining higher 
degrees , 

Undergraduate Enrollment: Transfer and 
Attrl t Ion 

TRANSFER* An ongoing national study of a 
probability sample of high school seniors 
from the class of 1972 provides Information 
,on transfer rates of women and men. About 
20,000 students were originally Involved in 




V/bnen's 
Studies 



the study. Half of these went on to col- 
lege* By 1974 about 961 of those enrolled 
in college continued to provide Informa- 
t ion. Of those in a four-year college, )J% 
of the women had transferred to another 
four-year Institution and 31 had trans- 
ferred to a two-year college. Similar 
percentages of men had transferred to 
another four-year institution (151) or to a 
two-ye^ ' college (31)* Because the sopho- 
more year concludes one's education In a two 
year college, those students intending to 
continue their education will have made a 
transfer to a four-year college by the end 
of that year, Data on those members of the 
class of 1972 who began college In a two- 
year institution indicate that k% of both 
the women and the men transferred from one 
two-year Institution to another two-year 
institution during the first two years and 
that 2h% of the women and 254 of the men 
transferred to a four-year institution, No 
apparent differences exist in the transfer 
rates of women and men, at least among the 
high school class of 1972, 



Table 16 

Higheit Degree Planned 
1969 and 1979 







1969 




1973 


Degree 


Femal es 


Males 


Females 


Hales 


None 


24 


2% 


21 


21 


Alloc lite 


11 


7 


9 


6 


Bachelor 1 1 


kk 


3** 


3B 


35 


Master's 


33 


33 


32 


32 


Ph.D. or Ed. D. 


6 


13 


8 


9 


M.Di , 0,0, f D.D.S. , or D.V.M. 


2 


6 


6 


/ 


LL. B. or J.O. (law) 




2 


k 


5 


B.D. or M t Di v. (divini ty) 








! 


Other 


2 


2 


2 


2 



Source; Cooperative Institutional Research Program. Ihe American 
Freshman; National Norms for _FaJJ_J_97_9 , Los Angeles; 
Graduate School of Education* University of California, 1979. 
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ATTRITION. . But what about attrition or 
withdrawal from collage? With nearly equal 
numbers of women and men enrolling In go) 



lege, 
to the 



it is important to see what happens 
ir enrollment rates as they continue 
their education. Is ft true, as it once 
was* that women go to college to get a MRS 
degree and then drop-out? The^ answer is 
M no ? ,! at least for the high school class of 
1972. By the fall of their junior year in 
college, 261 of both white women and white 
men, 29% of Black women and 31% of Black 
men, and 35% of Hispanic women and 33% of 
Hispanic men had withdrawn. These figures, 
combined with other data from this class, 
indicate that women are no more likely to 
withdraw from school than males for either 
academic or nonacademlc reasons. 2 * 



QUOTE: 



The sum and substance of female 
education In America, as in 
England, is training women to 
consider marriage as the sole 
object in life, and to pretend 
that they do not think so, 

-Harriet Marlneau, 1837 



These findings do not support previous 
differences documented by Astin (1972) , 
Cope (1371), and Spady (1970). 5 Astin 
examined the national dropout rates for 
the class of 1970. He found: 

S kk% of the women and 39% of the 
men did not receive a degree and 
were not enrol led; 

§ 51% of the women and 55% of the 
men did not receive a degree; 

# 23% of the women and 211 of the 
men did not return for a second 
year; 

§ 22% of the women and 16% of the 
men did not receive a degree, 
were not enrolled, and did nor re- 
quest that a transcript be sent to 
another institution.^ 

Of those undergraduates enrolled In t i - 
tutions of higher education ! . ' J 77, ... . > of 
first-year students (both full-time and 
part-time), kB% of the second-year stu- 
dents, ^7% of the third-year students, and 
451 of the fourth-year students were women. 
Assuming no major differences In the num- 
bers across the years, we can use this 
s Ingle year to note about a 6 percentage 
point difference between the percentage of 
women in the first-year class and in the 
fourth-year class* (Table 17) 



Table I? 

Undergraduate Comparison from First Year to Fourth Year 
197? 



Women 

Class Full-Time Part-Time 


Men 

Ful I^TIme Part-Time 


First Year k%% 55% 
Second Year ^7 49 
Third Year 46 MS 
Fourth Year k$ k$ 


511 ks% 

53 51 

54 51 
15 . 55 



Source; Department of Health, Educat ion, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Fall in rgljment In Higher Education 
1177 . Washington, DC, 1977. 



Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Longitudinal It ud y of the_H I flh_Sc hoo j_Cja s § 0 f ~ 
1972; A Capsule Description of Second Follow^ 
up Survey Data (Washington. DC. 1 377) . ~ 

department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, With- 
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d_rawaj_ From Institutions of Higher Education: 
An Appraisal with Longitudinal Data Involving 
Diverse Institutions (Washington, DC. 1977)/ 

*A. S* Roisle and A. Calderwoodj eds,, Academic 
Women on the Move (New York, 1973)* 
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Of the 680,000 males whe- gradu- 
ated from high school- In 1355-56, 
446,000 or ; 4f,6 ^r^nt were , 
registered In college In^the; fa 1 1 
of 1956; the Vc w responding 4 ' per-' 
centasjS-foK >^:md-wM*37*7°p*£? 
cent/ Of the June -1959 high 
school graduates, 5^ percent of 
the men but only 391 of the women 
ware enrol led In col lege in the 
following October. 



- Jessie Bernard, 
Women, 1964 



ic 



men, Although the future change Is not as 
great as in the past, it marks a continued 
increase In the numbers of women seeking 



higher education. 



Portrayal in Textbooks 



Although a large number of studies of chil- 
dren's textbooks have been done, only a 
handful concern the portrayal of women in 
college textbooks. There are too few of 
them to generalize findings. The individual 
studies, however, demonstrate the kind of 
research that has been done as well as in- 
dicate the need for additional studies. In 
a recent work, 8 Butler and Paisley found that: 



Using this cross-sectional data rather than 
longitudinal data, in their senior year, 
women represent 2k% of the women in the 
first-year class and men represent 311 
of the men !n the f i rst-year class. If we 
look only at ful 1 -time students, then 
senior women are 33% of the wpmen in the 
f i rst-year class and that senior men are 
38%. of the men In the fi rst-year class. 

Undergraduate Enrollments Looking Ahead 

Current projections for enrollment in 
higher education indicate more women than 
men will enter colleges and universities, 
Between 1965 and 1975, the^ number of women 
increased by 1201 while men increased by 
631, The projected percent change for 
1975 to 1985 is 291 for women and 121 for 



UPDATE; 



Of the June 1 977: high school 
graduates V 5?%i of ^the men and 
§S% ,of ;the women we re en rol led 
In: col lege: In the fol lowing , 

pc t'obe'r;/", '•• ■ '\ ■; . 

; j Departit^ent- of Labor* 
;• :-\} : : ; Students y Gradua tes , 
^rV^'"i : ^^r^ and^Dropbuts : Jn the 
<= • I Labor Market , October, 

i977r^ -y- 



"Betty Kirchner analyzed 10 introductory 
sociology textbooks randomly chosen from 
Books in Print, Fifty percent did not in- 
dex a reference to women; 20 percent men- 
tioned occupational wage differentials, but 
did not quantify the differential; and 50 
percent characterized the contemporary 
American family as egalitarian. 



Violence, 
Vision 



See dfftakvt^ 



VJa^c\e>r\v\Cj Societies 

See Ken people 

vyfifcl'MoN/ie^ 
see Oofftoafa) 



"Diane Scully and Pauline Bart analyzed 27 
general gynecology texts published since 
19^3 that are still in use. Dividing the 
books into a pre-Kinsey, 19*4 3 to 1952 per- 
iod (6 books); a post-Kinsey/pre-Masters 
and Johnson, 1953 to 1962 period (9 books); 
and a post-Masters and Johnson, 1963 to 
1972 period (12 books), Scully and Bart 
report the following omissions and mis- 
conceptions: 



Department of Health, Edition, and Wei fare* 
National Center for fdueaUon Statistics, 
Statistics of _Trends_In Education j96fhfe6 to 
H8§*ae> (Washington, DC, 1977). 



Matilda Butler and William Paisley, Women and the 
Mass Media; Sourcebook for Research and Action 
(New York! Human Sciences Press f 1980), 
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Thirty-three percent of the books in 
the pre-Ktnsey period, 1 1 percent in 
the post-Kinsey period, and 25 percent 
In the post-Masters and Johnson period 
do not index female sexuality. 
Twenty"- five percent of the books in- 
dexing female sexuality in the pre- 
Klnsey period, 62 percent in the post- 
Klnsey period, and 67 percent in the 
post-Masters and Johnson period discuss 
sex primarily as an urge for 
reproduction* 

Fifty percent of the books indexing 
female sexuality in the pre-Kinsey 



6, Nine percent of the books Indexing or- 
gasm in the pre-Kinsey period* 75 per- 
cent in the post^Kinsey period, and 50 
percent In the post-Masters and Johnson 
period characterize vaginal orgasm as 
the mature response* 

''Janice Birk, Linda Brooks, Joseph Juhasz* 
Linda Barbanel , Mlehele Herman, Robert 
Seltzer, and Sandra Tangrf on the America 
Psychological Association 1 % Task Force on 
issues of Sexual Bias in Graduate Education 
analyzed the 11 most frequently used 
psychological textbooks* They found: 



7 < 



a pool 



r 



-4 



5 



period, 62 percent in the post-Ki nsey 
period, and 89 percent in the post- 
Masters and Johnson period discuss the 
male's stronger sex drive. 
Twenty-five percent of the books ln= 
dexlng female sexuality in the pre- 
Kinsey period, 37 percent in the post- 
Kinsey period, and 33 percent In the 
post-Masters and Johnson period discuss 
women as typically frigid. 
Thirty^ three percent of the books in 
the pre-Kinsey period, 56 percent In 
the post-Klnsey period, and 6S percent 
in the post-Masters and Johnson period 
do not Index orgasm (el I toral/vaglnal ) , 



1. Fifty=elght percent of the sample pas- 
sages were devoted to men, while 5 per** 
cent were devoted to women. 

2, Fifteen percent of those described In 
charts and graphs were men, 6 percent 
were women, 6 percent' were mixed groups, 
and 39 percent were neither (3^ percent 
were an imal s) . 

3* Seventy-seven percent of those acknowl- 
edged In the preface were men; men ac- 
knowledged in the preface were thanked 
for criticism (4 7 percenO and contri- 
butions (41 percent), whMe women ac- 
knowledged in the preface were thanked 
ror typing (kk percent), criticism 
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(21 percent), and editorial comments 
(19 percent), 

In nine texts having subject indexes, 
99 percent of the human references 
were to men. 

In four texts using the convert ion of 
listing full names for women and Inl^ 
t ial s for men, 9** percent of the author 
references were men. 
In one text where the percentage of 
female authors cited was 20 percent ? 
the actual percentage of female authors 
In the field was determined to be 35 
percent . 

Men were described In more vocational, 
family j and other roles than women* 
Men had more personality and demography 
Ic descriptions but fewer physical 
descriptions than women J 1 



If findings from the sociology and psychol- 
ogy texts hold for other fields of study, 
then the portrayal of women Is both In- 
adequate and Inaccurate, The growth of 
women's studies courses can be partially 
traced to the textbook per rayal of women 
that often Ignores their contributions to 
the past and the present. 

Counseling 

As was the case at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level, we/ know little about counsel- 
ing procedures at the post-" secondary level. 
Several kinds of v counsel ing are offered 
regarding general aptitude and Interest, 
specific courses., personal adjustments and 
health issues, A variety of types of Indi- 
viduals offer counsel ing--career counsel- 
ors, dormitory counselors, departmental 
advisors, professors, and other students. 
Health and psychological counseling Is 
frequently offered through the campus 
health service, Although data on extent of 
services for women and men ? utilization of 
services by women and men, and kind of 
advice given to women and men are lacking, 
some information on health counseling ser- 
vices for women students exists, In the 
survey of AAUW member institutions, Suzanne 
Howard found : 

1* Birth control information was provided 

by 68% of the Institutions and refer- 

rals were made by 18%; 
2* Abortion information was provided by 

571 and referrals were made by 25%\ 
3, Gynecological Information was provided 

by 531 and referrals were made by 3k%; 
k t Feminist counseling was provided by 521 

and referrals were made by 13%. 



Excluding feminist counseling, which is 
equally likely to be offered by women's 
colleges (5 1 *!) and co-ed schools (521) , 
birth control information, abortion in- 
formation, and gynecological information 
are more likely to be offered by co-ed 
schools than women's colleges, (Table 18)* 



Table 18 

Percentage of Co-ed Schools 
and Women 1 S Collegei 
Offering Health and Counseling Services 
to Women Students 



TYPE OF 


CO-ID 


WOMEN'S 


iNFORMATiON 


SCHOOLS 


COLLEGES 


Birth Control 


691 


521 


Abort ion 


59 


39 


Gynecological 


55 


37 



Sources Suzanne Howard, But We Wl 1 1 Persist . 

Wish Ing ton, DC' American Association of 
University Women, 1 978 - 



These differences are probably explained 
more by size of student body than by dlf- ? 
ferent patterns for co-ed and women's 
colleges, (Table 19) Since the smaller 
Institutions (less than 1 ,000 students) are 
the least likely to provide the service and 
most likely to make referrals and since 
many of the women's colleges are small In- 
stitutions, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the differences between co-ed schools 
and women's colleges are not phi losophica 1 . 
A second , contributing explanation may be 
that a higher proportion of the women's 
colleges than the co-ed schools are domi- 
nated by religious groups that do not offer 
birth control and abortion counseling as a 
matter of pol Icy, 



Financial Concerns 

Cost of an Education 

According to information on the high school 
class of 1972, no difference by sex in the 
cost of an education can be determined 
across the four years of college. For 
those students In college from 1972 to 
I976i females paid an average of $2317 
while males paid an average of $2396. As 
for concerns about the cost of the college 
degree, the data displayed in Table 20 in- 
dicates that women are somewhat more con* 
earned than men* 
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Sources for Fina ncin g an Education 

The first-year college students in the Fall 
of 1979 had a number of possible sources of 
financial support, These included parental 
or family aid, nine types of grants or 
scholarships, four types of loans, and 
three categories for personal savings and 
earnings. When grouped by these categories 
in Table 21, the pattern of support for 



no difference in parental aid* there was a 
IS percentage point difference. 

Data again taken from the high school class 
of 1972 indicate that In their first year 
of college females and males had somewhat 
different patterns of support. The women 
were more likely to use parental a»'d and 
loans, while the men were more likely to use 
personal savings or earnings, (Table 22) 



Table 19 

Percentage of Institutions Providing op Making Referrals for Birth Control , Abortion, and 
Gynecological information, and Feminist Counseling by Size of Institution, 1976 



1001 
90% 
801 
701 
60% 
504 
^Ot 
30% 
201 
10% 
01 



**9 



51 



37 



30 



35 



30 



37 



22 



0C Abo Gyn Fern 
Pr Rf Pr Rf Pr Rf Pr Rf 
Less than 1 ,000 



62 



53 



20 



<*8 



28 



BC Abo Gyn 
Pr Rf Pr Rf Pr Rf 
1 t COO-5,000 



Fern 
Pr Rf 



81 



69 70 



21 



59 



2k 



BC Abo Gyn Fern 
Pr Rf Pr Rf Pr Rf Pr Rf 
5,000-10,000 



S7 



76 



78 



BC Abo 
Pr Rf Pr Rf 
More thin 



69 



15 



5 



Gyn Fern 
Pr Rf Pr Rf 
10,000 



BC » ii r th Control Abo <* Abortion Gyn s Gynecological Fern = Feminist Counseling Pr =• Provides Rf a Referrals 
Source: Suzanne Howard, But We Wi 11 _Perslst_ . Washington, DC; American Association of Univ*;^. ■ Women* 1978. 



females apH males Is virtually undifferen- 
tiated! The only real difference is in the 
employment category, males are more likely 
to indicate use of money earned than are 
females P The pattern has hanged 1 consider- 
ably over the past 10 years. In 1969 par- 
ental aid was more important to both sexes 
and proportionately more so to women. 
Fewer relied on scholarships/grants and 
loans and more used personal savings and 
earnings. Greater differences between 
females and males appeared, instead of a 
5 percentage point difference in the cate- 
gory of savings and earnings, there was a 
15 percentage point difference. Instead of 



Table 20 

Percent Concerned ibout Financing College 
1979 



No Concern 
Some Concern 
Major Concern 



Women 
301 

16 



Men 

331 

13 



Source; Cooperative Institutional Research 
P rog ram , The^ American Freshman; 
Nat S on a! Norms for Fa 1T~T9 73 ~ Los 
Angeles; Graduate School of education, 
Uniwerslty of val ifornla, 1979. 
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Table 21 



Sources of Financial Support for College of SSOO or More 







1569 




1379 


Source 


Feroal es 


Hates 


Fema 1 es 


Hales 


Scholarships, Grants, Gifts 


181 


181 


531 


53% 


Parental or Family Aid 


§8 


43 




kl 


Repayable Loan 


lit 


12 


11 


23 


Personal Saylruis or Earnings 


21 


36 


13 


18 



Data from IS&f only indicates these categories were namev! as ''major 
sources of lupporl for college expenses." In 1975, we u&u responses 
to the categories of $500 or moriu 

Source: Cooperative Institutional Research Program, The American 
Freshman \ Nat lona 1 Norms for Fall, 1979 - Los Angel es? 
Graduate School of |ducatlon f University of California, 1979, 



"In a lawsuit filed against the Secretary, 
of the Navy , sophomore Kimberly Kovach 
charged the Navy wT th using a 'double 
standard' in awarding Its ROTC scholar** 
ships. The scholarships provide a $1 00-a- 
month stipend plus tuition fees and text- 
books. In 1 975-76, the scholarships went 
to 1,988 men and 16 women, 

"Kovach charged that not only must women 
attain higher SAT scores than men ( 1 ,200 
combined SAT scores compared with a 1,000 
combined score), but that women are allowed 
to compete only with other women on a na- 
tional basis for a pra-set number of schol- 
arships, while men can compete on a regional 
basis, Kovach ' s SAT score ( 1,1 50) dis- 
qualified her; had she been a male she 
would have been eligible* The U\5, Dis- 
trict Court in Delaware noted that men who 
scored lower than Kc^ach were awarded four- 
year scholarships In 1975* 

"U.S. District Court Judge Edwin Steel, 
Jr. stated, however, that Kovach is not 
entitled to equal treatment* Since the 
federally-funded ROTC scholarship program 
is designed to produce officers for combat 
vessels, and since women are forbidden by 
federal statute from serving on combat 
vessels, the Navy has intentionally kept a 
low quota for women* The court concluded 
that the Congressional classification of 
women and men into two categories for ser- 
vice on combat vessels does not violate 
Kovach 1 s right to equal protection under 
the Fifth Amendment [Kovach v. Middendorf , 
^2** F. Supp. 72, 1976]," 

Reported in Newsletter of 
the Project on the Status 
and Education of Women , 
March 1978, 



Influence of Financial Aid on Obtaining an 
Educa t Ion 

In looking at similarities and differences 
in financial support for college, two other 
questions come to mind, Do women and men 
receive equal amounts of monies In the form 
of scholarships and fellowships? Does the 
amount of money received (or even receiving 
any money) influence the probability that 
one will complete college? Unfortunately, 



Table 22 

Sources of Financial Support for College 



Source 


Fema! es 


Males 


Parental Aid 


561 


514 


Personal Savings or Earnings 


20 


27 


Grants and Transfers 


)k 


15 


Repayable Loans 


10 


7 



Source,' Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics. 
Student Financial Aid: institutional Packaging 
and Family Expenditure Patterns* Unpublished 
report* 



we do not have recent Information to answer 
the first question, but It Is a question 
not to be Ignored* Information from the 
students of the high school class of 1972, 
however, strongly suggests that those who 
completed a bachelor's degree by 1976 were 
more likely to have received some financial 
aid. The presence of financial aid seems 
to contribute to the completion rate of 
both sexes* (Table 2.3) 



20 

Ok 



28 
25 
20 

15 
10 

5 
0 



Table 23 

Percent Completing Bachelor's Degree 
by Financial Aid Status 

281 



22 



S 



Females Males 
Ai did 



Females Hales 
Not Aided 



Source i Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, 
The Condition of Education . Washington, DC, 
WW, * ~ ~ 



Participation In sports and the quality of 
that participation is determined in part by 
aval labi I ity of a sport, funds for 
recrui tment/scholar ships/travel /sal ar ies, 
and access to coaches and facilities, The 
enactment of Title !X of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 and a number of law 
suits have considerably altered the score- 
card on athletics, 

"in 1974, when the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 'began 
to have Title IX conferences In dif- 
ferent sections of the country, pat- 
terns were different, 1 [Charles] Henry 
[chair of the Big 10 Conference] said, 
'At that time, annual athletic budgets 
for women at Big 10 schools were around 
$3*500, while men got slightly over 
$1 mill Ion, 

"Now the range is from $250,000 to 
$750,000 for women, and around $3 
million for men, Henry said, "9 



Athletics and Extracurricular Activities 



Athletics 



QUOTE: 



It is obvious that the objec- 
t ions concern ( ng the parti cj K 
pat ion of women in ath 1 st ies 
have; 1 ong ago been' met . the 
same 1 iberalism which has 
brought to/woman interest in 
bus i ness, in indust ry, I n com- 
muni ty affairs, in pol it ics, 
and in ci t izenship, h,is 
brought to her freedom in 
athletics and in sports so 
that we look upon these activ- 
ities today^as being strong 
forces in her development, 

- Mabel 1.1 e Babcock Blake, 
Guidance for Col lege 
Women, 1926 




■Char Hollison, "Cutting Up the Big 10 Pie," In The 
Running , Fall 1378, Published by SPRINT, a pro- 



jeez of the Women's Equity Action League Educational 
and Legal Defense Fund, 
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Table 2k 



Perccncagi of institutions Offering Athletics by Type of 
Institution, Sex, and Sports Category, i975~7& 



3pQ rtS [GgQry 


2-Year 


Col leges 
t'm 1 e 


^♦-Year Col leges 
Feme It Mole 


Competitive Athletics 










Contact Sports* 
Noncontact Sports 


57 


75* 
65 


611 
6/ 


761 
70 


Intramural s 










Contact Sports'- 
Noncontact Sports 


^3 
5b 


60 
55 


tiS 
60 


56 
61 


Phys leal Educat Ion 
Classes 


66 


6^ 


58 


56 



"Football is excluded from thl§ category. 



Source: Qepartr^n t of Health* Education, and Welfare, National 
Center for Education Statistics* Athletic injuries and 
Deaths In Secondary School s and Col Uges , Washington, 
Dr,1979. " 



Some, but clearly not all, of this differ^ 
ence is explained by the different kinds of 
expenditures that women's budgets versus 
men's budgets must pay for. 

As women become more involved in athletics 
in high school* they will demand more in- 
volvement in college sports. This is al- 
ready happen i ng and the trend is likely to 
continue for some time* In a survey of k% 
women's colleges, "Inst i tut iojial spending 
for competitive intercollegiate, athletic 
programs at [these] colleges has more than 
tripled in the last five years* 1 ' (Reported 
by the Women's College Coal it ion, 1978), 
More than one third of the colleges began 
construction of athletic facilities during 
this period, and team sports, such as bas^ 
ket ball and volleyball, began becoming 
more popular than individual sports, such 
as tennis or swimming* 

Women cannot participate unless sports are 
offered, In spite of the t rend , recent 
data Indicate that both two-year colleges 
and four-year colleges are still more 
likely to offer contact and noncontact com- 
petitive athletics as well as contact in- 
tramural s for males than for females* 
Physical education classes and noncontact 
i ntramural s are offered equally for females 
and males* (Table 2k) As long as schools 
continue to offer more for males they will 
be able to provide more scholarships for 



males s i rice these are usually based on 
part i c i pat Ion rates , 

A frequently cited reason for keeping women 
out of sports has been their high Injury 
rates* Information on injury rates now 
shows that women are less likely to be in^ 
jured than are men in four of the five 
categories (contact and noncontact competi- 
tive athletics, contact intramural sports, 
and physical education classes). Only In 
the noncontact I ntramural s do women have an 
injury rate that exceeds their participation 
rate, (Table 25) 





Table 25 




Percentage of 


Women Injured i 


n Athletics 


Women as % 
of Total 


Women n 1 

of Total Injured 


Competitive Athletics 
Contact Sports 1 * 1 
Noncontact Sports 


11% 
38 


17% 
23 


Intramural s 

Contact Sports'- 
Noneontaef Sports 


20 
29 


19 

32 


Phys i ca 1 Educfit ion 
CI asses 


49 


kk 



^Football is excluded from this category, 



Source- Department or Health, Education and Welfare, 
national Center for Education Statistics, 
Athletic Injuries and Deaths in Secondary 
Schoo I s and Col 1 eges . Washington, DC 1979, 
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FACT: The number of females and 
males at two-year col leges 
participating In athletics: 





F 




M 


Competitive Athletic 


s 






Contact Sports- 


13,235 


44 


,605 


Noncontact Sports 


15,243 


30 


,684 


Intramura 1 s 








Contact Sports* 


38,601 


134 


,616 


Noncontact Sports 


73,717 


133 


,866 


Phys ical Ed u cat Ion 

CI asses 


418,448 


540 


368 


FACT: The number of 


femal as 


and 




males at four- 


-year col 


1 ages 




part i c i pat i ng 


In athle 


tics: 






F 




M 


Competitive Athletic! 








Contact Sports- 


38,33 f J 


103, 


126 


Noncontact Sports 


50,687 


82 , 


M»5 


Intramural s 








Contact Sports- 


191 ,288 


772, 


972 


Noncontact Sports 


247,162 


603, 


117 


Phys leal Education 
Classes 


516,328 


532, 


303 



-Football Is excluded from this 
category . 

Source: 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center fj? Education 
Statistics, Athletic Injuries and Deaths 
in Secondary Schools and Colleges 
(Washington, DC, 1979) . 
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Title IX covers all forms of dis- 
crimination, but the battle! ines 
have been drawn most clearly on the 
athletic field. Many of the na- 
tion 1 i I eadtng un I vers I t i es th i nk 
that equalizing treatment of women 
wi 1 1 hobble their high-powered men's 
sports programs, but the Federal 
government apparently doesn't agree, 

- Gil Sewell wi th Mary Hager, 
"The New Sex Rules, 11 
Newsweek , December 3v 1979* 



Extracurricular Activities 

Suzanne Howard's study of the 588 member 
colleges and un i vers i i' ies of the American 
Association of University Women contributes 
to our understanding of women and men's 
leadership roles in extracurricular activ- 
ities, In 1976 she asked these schools to 
indicate if a man or a woman had held each 
of nine positions during the preceedfng 
three years. When she charted only those 
col leges where men had held the positions 
for all three years and where women had held 
the positions for two or three years, the 
pattern became clear, (Table 26) Men 
usually hold the elected positions (ones 
often associated with power), while women 
hold the appointed positions, such as 
ed i cor. 



Table 26 

Percentage in Campus Leadership Positions 



QUOTE 2 



[Title IX] guidelines will still 
require per capita treatment on 
athletic scholarihips, and that 

: Wi 1 1 provbke fierce resistance 
f rem, many - un I vers i t Ies* The 
scholarships must be In amounts 

/?proppiptlonai-; to the number of 
m^;:and: Wo^erT participating in 
sports -programs* ! 

- Gil Sewal! with Mary Niger 
. "The New Sex Rules," 

Newsweek, December 3* 1979* 



POSITION 


% OF SCHOOLS 
WOMEN 

(2^ >%) 


WITH: 
MEN 
(3 Yrs) 


President, Student lody 




561 


Chair, Student Union 


27 


^3 


Ghal r, Judicial Board 


27 


kB 


Id I tor, Yearbook 


56 


18 


Id i tof% Campus Paper 


3S 


25 


Uhalr, Student Court 


IS 


sa 


Chair, Residence Hall Council 


35 


31 


Chair, Community Relations 


37 




Member, Board of Trustees 


18 


33 



Sourcei Suianne Howard* Put We Will Persist , Washington, 
DC i American Assoc i at ion of University Wiren , 1978 
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lining these same leadership positions 
in institutions of different sizes, women 
appear more likely to hold positions in 
smaller institutions, (Table 27) Between 
1973 and 197&, for example, women were kk% 
of the student body presidents at colleges 
with less than 1 ,000 students. They com- 
prised only k% of the presidents in Insti^ 
tut.ons With more than 10,000 students. On 
these small campuses, women are more likely 
than men to find themselves as student body 
president, student union chair, judicial 
board chair, yearbook editor, campus paper 
editor, student court chair, and residence 
hall council chair* Men, on the other hand, 
are more likely to be community relations 
chair and members of the board of trustees, 
In the largest Institutions, women are more 
likely than men only to be yearbook editor, 
Every other leadership position is held 
primarily by men (except c^-air of community 
relations, which is equally likely to be 
held by women or men). 



QUOTE % 

To sunmiarize these data* in student 
leadership positions men predomi- 
nate in numbers and dominate In 
power* 

- Suzanne Howard, 1978 



Outcomes 

The educational outcomes of attending col- 
lege are varied indeed. The number of 
types may, in fact, be Inest Imatable, But 
those with available data include extent of 
college attendance, grades obtained, de- 
grees earned and field of specialisation, 
and post^bacea laureate outcomes, such as 
use of leisure time, employment, job sat- 
isfaction, and graduate study. 

Extent of College Attendance 

In 19^7 white females and males between 20 
and 2k years were equally likely to have 
attended some college, (Table 28) By 
1969, however, a smaller percentage of 
white females than males had attended some 
college. Although nonwhlte femalrs and 
males comprise a lower percentage of those 
attending college, their percentages, 
according to sex, are much closer to each 
other than white females and males, and the 
lines are reversed with nonwhlte females 
being somewhat more likely than nonwhlte 
males to have attended some college by the 
age of 2^, 

The data on educational attainment for 1977 
Indicate that h0% of the white females 
versus kh% of the white males attended at 
least some college, Among Blacks, 33% of 
the females and 3014 of the males attended 
college. Among those of Spanish 



Table 27 



Percent In Campus Leadership Positions by Size of Institution 



Poi! t ion 


Less than 
% Women 


I f QQ0 Z 
1 Men 


1 ,000 - 
% Women 


1,000 
% Men 


5,000 - 

% Women 


10,000 

1 Hen 


More than 
% Women 


10,000 
% Men 


President, Student Body 


kk% 


ko% 


171 




2% 


711 


k% 


H% 


Chair, Student Union 


59 


2k 


si 


'*5 


23 


k% 


11 


62 


Chair, Judicial Board 


^8 


2k 


29 


^9 


9 


66 


13 


56 


Editor, Yearbook 


65 


\k 


62 


16 


50 


19 


38 


27 


Ed I tor.j Campus Paper 


5** 


IB 


39 


25 


28 


32 


22 


Ik 


Chair. 'Student Court 


38 


32 


22 


11 


8 


60 


9 


60 


Chair, Residence Hill Council 


69 


12 


38 


29 


25 


3* 


9 


kl 


Cho i r f Community Relations 


^0 


53 


39 




25 


56 


33 


33 


Member, Board of Trustees 


19 


29 


23 


3^ 


8 


57 


15 


38 



t colleges 



wer^ not included, 



Instances were tablulated In which women held these offices at least two-thirds of the time (1973"7&) and 
men held these office . for all three years, 



Source: Suzanne Howard, ' But We Wll 1 Persist, Washington, DC; American Association of University Women, 1978* 
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Table 2S 



Education!) Attainment 




Source ^ A* L. Ferriss* Ind icators__of_ Trends in the Studies - f American 
Womtn j, New York: Russell Sage Foundation! I97K 



origin, 221 of the females and 23% of the 
males attended some college* Since earlier 
data group nonwhltes together t the trend is 
difficult to determine, For the whites, 
however, the gap between females and males 
is c los i ng * ' 0 

Information from the U,S* Commission on 
Civil Rights, displayed in Table 29, pro- 
vides a comparison of the educational 
attainment of various racial/ethnic groups 
for the years I960 and 1976. In I960 
majority females^ were less than half as 
likely as males to have completed college 
by the age of 29* Sixteen years later the 
gap had narrowed somewhat, with females 
completing college two thirds as often 
as males* Striking differences also occur 
between the minority groups and the major- 4 
Ity* Among both females and males, Japa- 
nese Americans, Chinese Americans, and 
Pi li pi no Americans have attainment rates as 
high or higher than majority females and 
males* Among the males, the American 



Indian/Alaskan Natives had the lowest com- 
pletion rate in I960 and had one of the two 
lowest In 1976, Among the females, the 
Puerto Rtddffs had the lowest completion 
rate in I960 aftd shared that low position 
with American Indian/Alaskan Natives In 
1976. • 

Minority groups who had a lower percentage 
than the majority for the same sex changed 
somewhat over time both in percentage 
points and In the ratio of minority to 
majority graduates, (Table 29) Unfortun- 
ately, among the females the gap widened 
for American Indian/Alaskan Natives (.22 to 
,18) and Blacks (,66 to ,50)* The gap 
narrowed for the Puerto Ri cans {.11 to . 18) 
but the difference is still considerable. 
Most of the minority males made gains 
against the completion rate of the majority 
males* The American Indian/Alaskan Natives, 
Blacks, Mexican Americans, and Puerto Rlcans, 
however, are still one third or less than 
the majority males* 



10 



Department of Commerce* Bureau of the Genius, 
Pop u 1 a t j on C ha ra.cte r ; Ut I c s 8 Series P-SOj No. %\k t 
"Educational Attainment in the United States ; 
March I960 and 1976 H {Waihington i DC, 1977), 



I! 



Majority refers to whites not of Hispanic origin. 
This is not the same as the term "white 11 used by 
the Census Bureau s ince white Puerto Rlcans and 
hex i can Americans are included In that group but 
are separate here* 
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Table 29 



Percentage of 25 to 29 Year Olds Who Hive Completed At 
Least It Years of College, igfiO and 197& 3 



Percentao^ 
I960 1976 


Rat to 
I960 1976 


Females 












American Indian/Ajaskan 


Hat Ives 


21 


k% 


.22 


,18 2 


Slacks 




,6 


11 


.66 


.50 


Mexican Americans 




2 


5 


.22 


• 23 


Japanese American! 




13 


35 


\M 


1,59 


Chinese Americans 




26 


Uk 


2,89 


2.00 


Pi li pi no Americans 




16 


51 


1,78 


2,31 


Puerto Ricani 




1 


k 


. 1 1 


,18 


Major ! ty 




9 


22 


1 , 00 


1 ,00 


Malei 












Amer i can Ind i an/A I askan 


Nat i vei 


31 


81 


.15 


,2k 


Bl aeks 




k 


i i 


,20 


,32 


Mexican Americans 




k 


ii 


,20 


= 32 


Japanese Americans 




35 


53 


1,75 


1.56 


Chinese Americans 




^9 


60 


ZM 


1,76 


P! tipino Amricans 




19 




,9S 


1.00 


Puerto Rlcrns 




k 


6 


.20 


,18 


Ha jorl ty 




20 


3^ 


1 ,00 


hoo 



In the original report, aft groups were compired with the majority 

male. We felt a comparison within sex more appropriate for this 

paper, i 

2 

The ratios can be read as follows: The completion rate for American 
Indian/Alaskan Native females Is 181 of the rate for majority females, 

Source! U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, So_clal Indicators of Equality 
for_ Hjnorlt les and Women . Wash i ng ton , DC , 1 1787 



Grades Obtained 

Data reported earl fer in this volume Indi- 
cate that females make better grades than 
males in high school . Does the pattern 
hold during the college years? A survey, 
based on students 1 recollections of their 
grades, strongly . jggests that It does* 
Twenty-eight percent of first-year college 
females versus 20% of the males reported a 
8 or better grade point average. When we 
look at the type of Institution, the per- 
centage point spread between females and 
males appears even greater at a two-year 
collage (261 versus 16%) and four-year 
colleges (291 versus 181), while it is 
slightly less at universities (311 versus 
2k%) . At the other end of the distribu- 
tion, 51 of the females and 101 of the 
males reported a CPA of D. 1 2 



Degrees Earned and Fields of Specialization 

ASSOCIATE DEGREES. Statistics compiled on 
associate degrees are usually combined with 
other pre- baccalaureate formal degrees. 
Although some four-year Institutions offer 
such programs, the overwhelming number of 
associate degrees are awarded by two-year 
Institutions, Of the associate degrees 
awarded In 1976, 851 were awarded to 
whites, 81 to Blacks, 51 to Hispanlcs, 11 
to Asian or Pacific Islanders, and less 
than l| to American Indian/Alaskan Natives* 
These percentages varied little by sex. 

S kj% of the whites are female; 

# 531 of the blacks are female; 

i 481 of the Hispanlcs are female; 



1 2 

Alan E. Bayer et al, f "The First Year of College: 1970, as quoted In A, S, Rossi and A, Calderwood, 

A Follow-Up Normative Report," ACE Research Reports, eds. , Academic Women on the Hove (New York, 1973), 
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i kl% of the Asian or Pacific 
Islanders are female; 

0 k5% of the American Indian/ 
Alaskan Natives are female. 

But what about differences between females 
and males in the curriculum? Between 1970 
and 1377, women have become a larger per- 
centage of those receiving associates m 
every occupational curriculum, with the 
exception of health services where they 
have declined by three percentage points. 
Women have made their largest gain (12 per- 
centage points) in natural science tech- 
nologies (includes agriculture, forestry, 
food services, home economics) . In spite 
of these gains, however, women are still 
either over or underrepresented in several 
occupational categories, (Table 30) 

BACHELOR'S DEGREES. Historical data for 
bachelor's degrees awarded to women and men 
date back to 1869, (Table 31) Over the 
years, women rose from receiving 151 of the 
degrees to receiving kit In 1977-78, The 
increase, however, was not a constant one 
over that hundred year period. In 1939^0 
women received k\% of the bachelor 1 s 
degrees, but by 19^9-50 the percentage had 
dropped to 2k%, 



With women now receiving a larger percent^ 
age of the bachelor's degrees each year, 
the next Issue becomes one of ethnicity* 
In 1976* 881 of bachelors were awarded to 
whites, 61 to Blacks, 31 to Hispanics, \% 
to Asian or Pacific Islanders, and less 
than II to American Indian/Alaskan Natives, 
The largest sex differentiation is found 
for Blacks—females are 81 of those earning 
a bachelors, while males are 51* When we 
compare the percentage of females and males 
in each of the racial/ethnic groups we 
find: 

§ kS% of the whites are female; 

© 571 of the Blacks are female; 

§ k%% of the Hispanics are female; 

§ kk% of the Asian or Pacific 
Islanders are female; 

§ kS% of the American Indian/ 
Alaskan Natives are female* 

Although females are only slightly less 
likely than males to receive a bachelors, 
significant differences do appear In their 
fields of specialization, The decade of 
the 1970's has been one of considerable 
change for women and those changes can also 



Table 30 

Percent of Associate Degrees and Other Formal Awards Received by Women 

1970-1977 



Curriculum Category 


1970-71 1 


_ 1976-77 2 


Percentage 
Change 


Occupational Curricula 


" kit 


501 


+ 8 


5c 1 ence/Eng i net r 1 rig 4 ? Re 1 a ted 


38 


48 


+10 


Data Processing Technologies 


32 


kl 


+10 


Health Services/Paramedical 
Technologies 


90 


87 


* 3 


Mechanical /Engineering 
Technologies 


1 


k 


+ 3 


Naturil Science Technologies 


22 




+12 


Nonsc ience/Nenengineer ing-Related 


^7 


S2 


+ 5 


Business and Commerce 
Technologies 




56 


+ 7 


Pub] ic Service- Re la ted 
Technolog les 




kQ 





Source i 



rtment of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
tlon Statistics. Associate _Degr 



Below the flaccalaureatej^ Analy 
DC, 1978, 



e Degrees and Other Formal Awards 
Sis of 6-Ye_ar_Trendi » Washi ngton , 



Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 1979 , 
Washington, DC, 1979, " ~ ' ~ . 
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32 



m 

40% 
351 
301 
25? 
20% 
151 
10% 

si 



151 



01 



Tab is 31 

Percent Women timing Saehelor's Degree^ 



till 



Vil 



— 1 f?. 



231 



19? 



1 91 



171 



351 



2k% 



1863- 1879- 1889- 1899- 1903- 1919- 1929- 1339- 19^9- 1959- 1969- 1977- 
1870 i860 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 igso i960 1970 1978 



The category combines bachelor's and f ! rst=profeSs lonal degrees. 



Source; Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education 
StatUitics, Digest of Education .Statistics lj79 , Washington, 0C S 1979. 
1 977*78 data is drawn from Department of Health Education, and Welfare, 
National Center f 0r Education Statistics, Earngd_Jegre_es Conferred ~ j 977=78 , 
Pre! Imlnary Summary , Washington, DC, 1 979 ^ ™" — ~" 



be found in the fields of study. As shown 
In Table 32, the areas with great change 
between 1971 and 1978 are law (+241), 
agriculture and natural resources (+211), 
business and manageme.it (+18%), and inter** 
disciplinary studies (+181), But In 
spite of these Increases, some fields are 
still dominated by one sex or the other. 
Five fields are heavily dominated by 
women—home economics (36%), library 
science (88%) , health professions (80!) , 13 
foreign languages (761), and education (72!)* 

Education was not always "feminine," In 
1 9**9-50 ? almost equal percentages of 
women and men were awarded the bachelor's 
degree in education (women received 491 and 
men received 51%), (Table 33) Two years 
later s women received fill of the degrees, 
establishing a pattern that continued until 
1 963-64 , when It reached a high of 76!. 
These percentage changes were more the re- 
sult of men moving Into other fields than 
of large numbers of women moving into 



The health professions include nursing and 
med i ea 1 techno! ogy .. 

28 



education, In 1949-50, 31 ,398 degrees were 
awarded to men and 30,074 to women, The 
number of men began to decrease after that 
year, reaching a low of 16,754 In 1953-54. 
By the time that women received 76! of the 
degrees in 1 363-64, the number of men 
(26,654) was still below the 1949-50 level, 

Although education Is a female dominated 
field, one finds stereotypic patterns of 
males and females within specialized 
fields. Bachelor's degrees awarded in 36 
specialities show that while women earn 72! 
of the bachelors overall, they earn only 8! 
of those In industrial arts/vocational/ 
technical education and 9! of the bachelors 
in agricultural education, (Table 34) At 
the other end of the continuum, women earn 
99! of the bachelors in home economics edu- 
cation and 1001 of those In education of 
the gifted. Women are clearly underrep- 
resented by 641 In Industrial arts/vocational/ 
technical education and 63! In agricultural 
education and are overrepr'esented by 27% in 
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home economics education and 28% In edu- 
cation of the gifted, H 

With the percentage of women receiving de- 
grees in almost every field increasing, we 
need to look at the distribution of degrees 
by field for each sex and determlna the 
extent to which women and men are choosing 
different fields. There are }k fields in 
which at legist 31 of the women or the mon 
received degrees in 1977. (Table 35) 
Women are most frequently in education 
ilk%) , social sciences (111) and health 
professions (ill), while men are most fre- 
uently in business [2k%) , social sciences 
)W f and engineering (10%) . These fields 



account for kb% of the degrees awarded to 
women and 48% of the degrees awarded to 
men, and although women and men arc almost 
equally likely to receive degrees in just 
a few fields, the fields are different 
ones, 

Post-Baccalaureate Outcomes: Use of 
Leisure Time 

Do females and male college graduates use 
their leisure time differently? Lewis 
Salmon and Nancy Ochsner studied the behav- 
ior of college students in 1970 and again 
in 1977 after they were out of college. , 
Because of the sample size, they restricted 



Table 32 

Percentage of Women Among Bachelor's Degree Recipients 
by Discipline Division 



Dlscipl ine 


1371 


1978 


Percentage 
Point Chanqe 


Law 




291 


+2« 


Agriculture and Nitural Resources 


k 


25 


+21 




9 


27 


+18 


Interdlscip) inary Studies 


29 


hi 


+18 


Psychology 


*5 


59 


+14 


Architecture and Invi ronmenta 1 Design 


(2 


Ik 


+12 


Communications 


35 


hi 


+12 


Computer and Information Sciences 


\k 


26 


+12 


Biological Sciences 


29 


33 


+10 


Physical Sciences 


\k 


22 


+ S 


Area Studies 


53 


60 


+ 1 


Engineering 


I 


6 


* 5 


Health Professions 


77 


80 


+ 3 


Mathematics 


38 


41 


+ 3 


Social Sciences 


37 


kQ 


+ 3 


Fine and Appl lei Arts 


60 


62 


+ 2 


Foreign Languages 


75 


76 


+ 1 


Public Affairs and Services 


^9 


50 


+ 1 




97 


96 


- i 


Education 


Ik 


72 


2 


Theology 


11 


Ik 


- 3 


Letter! 


61 


57 


- k 


Library Science 


92 


88 





Source: Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center for 



N.it ion.il Center for i <luc.it i 
Degrees Conferred , I977-7B . 



Stitistiei 
W..-. hi ik, ton, DC, 1 
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Adding to the Imbalance between women and men in 
education, a point receiving greater attention in 
Volumes 1 and 3, are the relative positions of 
women and men in the job hierarchy, Men hold a 



29 



34 



Significantly higher percentage of the top admin- 
istrative positions* Women, converSel y, are over- 
represented in the lower paying jobs both as 
teachers and admin I strat I ve aides. 



their analysis to white females and mares 
who had a bachelors and were not currently 
In school . When rank ordered the females 
and males had similar activities, with the 
exceptions that females were more likely to 
use their time cooking and men were more 
likely to spend time participating in 
sports. (Table 36) 



QUOTE; 

Participation in leisure activities 
/ranges from ?M hours per week for 
male English majors to 1^ hours per 
week for female education majors 
in f business majors of both sexes. 
In most cases, men spend more hours 
in leisure activities than women* 

- Lewis C* Solmon and 
Nancy Ochsner 



Post^Baccal aureat Outcomes : Employment 

In the spring of the senior year of col s 
lege, students frequently visit the place- 
ment office to investigate types of jobs 
and specific job openings, A guide used in 
these offices is the College Placement 
Annual . Over the y^ars, the Annual has 
changed in several ways, Tv.o particularly 
important changes are in the areas of 
language (sex specific versus general} and 
pictures, The Col lje£e Placement Annual , 
1 959 , listing more than 1600 employers, 
stated that "all occupational openings 
listed are available to men unless design 
nated as 'w only* 1 Those open to both men 
and women have the designation ! w, 1,1 A 
woman graduating that year would quickly 
surmise that she could apply for jobs as 
secretary, librarian, dietitian, research 
aide, stenographer, nurse, home economist, 
and other stereotypic positions. Looking 
through the publication, she also quickly 
concluded that men, not women, work. The 
illustrations depicted 157 nien and only \k 
women working* If the student generalized 
from this to the job market, she or he 
would believe that women comprised only 61 



.% BA't 
Awarded 
to 

Women 




Table 33 

Bachelor's Degrees Awarded in Education in 19^9^55 t° I97&-77 



80% 

m 

m 
m 

601 

ssi 

SO'i 

m 

Ml 

// 

01 



'JO 1 Sa *Sk • S6 '18 '6C ' S2 '64 '66 '68 '70 '72 '1U '76 '77 
Year BA Awarded 



Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 1377^1978 * 
Washington, DC, 1 f 78 * Department Of Hea l th, Educat ion, and Wel- 
fare, National Center for Education Statistics, Djg_e § t_ of 
Education Statistics 197B , Washlngten, DC, 1 979* 
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Table °ik 



Percentage of Women and fim Earning Bachelor*? Degrees *i 
Education by Specialty, 1976=77 



SpecUl 1 



_1 Female 



Indus, Arts/Voeat ional /Tech, Educ, 1 8fe 
Agricultural Education f 

Driver and Safety Education 21 

Science Education 1*3 

Physical Education iff 

Educational Supervision 53 

Educational AdminUtrat !pn 55 

Hyiie Education 58 

Hathematics Education SB 

Secondary Education 55 
Junior High School Education 

Heal th Edueat Ion 66 

Social Foundations S7 

Student Personnel 6fl 

Adult and Continuing Education 71 

Art Education 75 
iuiineii/CofTtneree/Distrlbutlve Edut^ 73 

Educ* of Physically Handicapped 8l 

Education, General 8*2 

Curriculum and Instruction §2 

Educ, of Culturally Disadvantaged G3 

Educational Psychology 1$ 

Reading Education 85, 

Education of Multiple Handicapped 88 

Elementary Education 88 

Special Education, General Eg 

Education of Mentally Retarded Bf 

Educ* of Efpot lona i iy Disturbed 89 

Special Learning Ulsabilitei 33 

Speech Correction S3 

Education of Deaf Bk 

Education of Exceptional Children 35 

Pfe^Elemen*ary Education % 

Nursing Education 98 

Heme Economics Education 39 

Education of the Gifted 100 



_Mali 



m 

91 

75 
57 
55 
hi 
^ 
<<2 
hi 
k\ 
36 
3^ 
33 
32 
ZS 
25 
2 1 



17 
IS 
15 
12 

1; 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 

7 
7 

6 
5 
k 



Over and Under- 
Representat ion 
of Women 



* 6U 
=63 
-51 
-29 
^27 
-19 
-17 

= U 
H3 

- i 

* 6 

- 5 

- U 

- 1 

* 3 

* 7 

* 9 
*io 

+ 30 

+11 

+ 13 
+ 13 
+ 16 
*i6 
+ 17 
+17 
+ 17 
+21 
+21 
+22 
+23 
*2k 
*2S 
+27 
+20 



Note 



Over and under representat ion is calculated by subtracting the overall 
percentage of women receiving a BA in Education from the percentage of 
woffien In a specialty. Since women are 72% of those earning a 1A In 
education and 81 ef those earning a BA in Industrial Arts/Voeat ional/ 
Technical Education, wemen'are underrepresented by hk percentage points. 
Since women are 991 of these earning a BA In Home Economics Education, 
«Cffien are overrepresented by 27 percentage points. 



Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistic!, Pi ge§^ of _Edueat ion Statistics 1979 , 
Washington, DC, 1979, - ■ - - 55 — 



Table 35 

Distribution of Bachelor's Degrees by Dlielpllne Division 



Table 36 

ircentage and Ranking of Leisure Time Activities by Sex 



0! sci pi Ine 


Women 

1971 


977 


Men 

1971 


197 7_ 


l 


Activity 


Percentage 
Fema 1 e s Ha 1 A 


F !?ffla 1 e 


Rank 

s Hales 


Agriculture and Natural Reiourees 
Biological Science! 


3 


U 
5 


■ 2% 
5 


7 




Take care of personal business 
(grocery shopping, banking, etc) 






1 


1 


Business and Management 


3 


8 


22 


Ik 




Visit f riend 5/ re la t Ives 


70 


56 


2 


2 


Edueat ion 


3^ 


Ik 


10 


s 




Cook 


60 


2? 


3 


3 


Engineering 






10 


10 




Engage in favorite hobbies 


60 


52 


U 


3 


Fine and Appl led Arts 


5 


6 


3 


3 




Read for pleasure 


60 


41 


5 


5 


Heal th Professions 


5 


1 1 


1 


2 




Watch television 


hi 


38 


6 


6 


Home Economics 


3 


k 








Attend cultural events 


39 


39 


7 


8 


Let ters 


12 


6 


6 


k 




Read to improve self 


37 


32 


8 


7 


Physical Sciences 


1 


1 


If 


k 




Participate In sports 


28 


ki 


9, 


k 


Psychology 


5 


6- 


k 


k 




Travel 


23 


23 


10 


10 


Public Affairs and Services 


I 


U 


1 


k 




Participate in rei?gjou§ activities 


21 


17 


1 1 


12 


Social Sciences 


16 


1 1 


21 






Play cards 


20 


11 


12 


1 1 


Interdisciplinary Studies 


1 


k 


2 


k 




Attend classes for self improvement 


15 


10 


13 


13 








Attend classes for fun 


\k 


k 


14 


\k 



Soureei Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics* Degree Awards to W omen: An Update 
Washington, DC, 1373, ' ~ " ' "~- 



Source 1 



Lewis Salmon and Nancy Ochsnen ji ew Findin gs _gH_the_Ef_ fects of 
Col lege , Washington, DC 1 Am-r^in Association for Higher ~" 
Educat ion, 1978, 
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Table 37 

Occupation of Employed Persons with 1-| Years of College 1377 



lOOi 
901 
801 
701 
601 
501 

m 

20% 
101 



261 



191 



Women Women Hen Hen 
(w) (0) (W) (0) 
Professional/ 
Managerial 



5^1 



514 



201 211 



Women Women Men Hen 
(W) (0) (W) (0) 
Sales/ 
Clerical 



321 



101 



51 



Women Women Hen Hen 
(w) (0) (V) (0) 
Craft Workers/ 
Operat ives 



1^1 14% 



91 

n 



201 



Women Women Hen 

(w) (0) (w) 

Service Workers/ 
Private Household 



Hen 
(0) 



Notei The figures have been recomputed and are subject to rounding errors, 
W « White 0 ^ Black and other races 

Source: Department of Heal th p Education, and Velfart, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of 
Education Statistics 1979 * Washington, DC, 1979, 



of those employed. In fact, one third of 
the total labor force was female that year, 

A woman graduating 18 years later gets a 
different message as she looks through the 
College Placement Annual, 1 977 * No longer 
are jobs limited to one sex, The illus- 
t rat ions have also changed-^women are 301 
of those shown. Although this is still 
less than the actual representation in th^ 
labor force s it Is an improvement over 1959, 

An important outcome of a college education 
is the kind of employment obtainable, A 
distinction can be made between those who 
attend some college (1^3 years) and those 
who graduate (k or more years). In fact, 
the largest differences in occupations for 
females and males are between those who 
have had some college and those who have 
graduated. With less than a college de- 
gree, women (of all races) are most likely 
to be employed in sales or clerical jobs, 
while men (Blacks and other minorities 
somewhat more likely than whites) are most 
likely to be employed as craftworkers and 
operatives. With a college degree, women 



and men (of all races) are most likely to 
be employed in professional and managerial 
positions* (Tables 38 & 39) Because the 
difference in type of occupation is more 
attributable to completing college than to 
sex or race, one way to increase the number 
or women and minorities in professional and 
managerial jobs is to reduce the differential 
attrition rates for these groups. 



QUOTE; • , 

The ernpl oyment of women has become 
■ an .v ! mport an t facto r y In ; t he economy 
of the UiS.; We : have progressed 
f rom a 4 country ; i n^whleh ;teachingt v 
and nursing were considered about 
t he on 1 1 y >s u 1 1 a b 1 e ca ree t-i; fa r, women 
to one In wh I ch nearly all ft elds • 
are open to them. ' S - '.;.< ' • ' : ' '■■ ' • . 

: '-' v . Ice Norwa Dayi director 
Vocational Office, Smith. 
:'„v\ College, v1959.^^:J^;-;iv ; ^ 
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SALARIES, Remuneration is another aspect 
of employment, Recent Information on 
salary offers to females and males in 
selected fields indicates that women con* 
tlnue to earn less than men, (Table 39) 
Women In biology and the social sciences, 
for example, are offered only 881 as much 
as men in those fields. On the other ex- 
treme, women in civil engineering are 
offered \0h% as much as men In that field, 
The highest offers for females may be k% 
greater than for men, but the lowest offers 
for females are ]2% less than for men, The 
engineering field most consistently makes 
as high or higher offers to women, probably 
in an effort to recruit the few women in 
the field. 

Because women are such a small percentage 
of engineers, their somewhat higher sal- 
aries do not significantly affect the 
amount of money female college graduates 
earn. Among college graduates (4 years of 
college) 25 years and over who have an !n~ 
come, ]8% of the women and only 21 of the 
men earn less than $2,000 annually, 
(Table 40) This is reversed for those 

Table 

Occupation of Employed Persons wit! 



earning $25*000 or more annually* twenty- 
three percent of the men and 2% of the 
women are In this group. The lower the 
annual income, the greater the percentage 
of women. 



QUOTE: 

Career opportun i tes for women were 
never so vast as today* Employers 
are eagerly seeking qualified women 
for positions which formerly were 
considered a male stronghold, No 
longer is it legal to view posi- 
tions as 1 'men 1 3 jobs" or "women's 
jobs^ There still is a long way 
to go, of course. But real pro- 
gress has been made In the last 
several years— and the rate- of 
Improvement is accelerating, One 
of the chief hurdles remaining for 
women is opening the doors psycho* 
logically as well as legally* You 
have to raise your own asp! rat ions* 

- College Placement Annual > 1977. 



k or More Yean of College, 1977 



toot 



goi 

80% 
701 
601 
501 
1»0| 

m 

201 
101 

01 



751 



794 791 



Wsmsn Women Man 
(W) (0) (W) 
Professional/ 
Managerial 



Sfl 



Men 
(05 



■9* .<p 
n l6£ 

n '3i 



Woman Women Hen 
(W) (0) (W) 
Sales/ 
Clerical 



111 



Men 
(0) 



21 

n 



61 

s n 



Women Women Men 
(W) (0) (W) 
Craft Workers/ 
Ope rati Ves 



31 

n 

Man 
(0) 



n 



21 

n 



21 

n 



Women Woman Hen 
(W) (05 (w) 
Service Workars/ 
Privata Household 



71 

n 

Men 
(0) 



Noiei The figures have bean recomputed and are subject to rounding errors, 
W « White Ob Black and other races 

Source! Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of 
Education Statistics 1979 * Washington, DC, 1 973. 
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Average Monthly Salary Offers to Candidates 
for the 3acK*l£r's Degree, ] 378 



Wemen 


Hen 


Women's Salary 

ai Percent of Hen's 


Biol ogy 




$1095 


881 


Social Science! 


m3 


961 


88 


Human 1 1 ! e§ 


o37 


925 


90 


He a 1th P rof eis ! ons 


937 


10^5 


90 


Agr 1 cul Cure 


sa£ 
Qjb 


978 


12 


Harketing and Distribution 


931 


977 


95 


ius Iness , General 


962 


100^ 


96 


Chem i 5 1 ry 


1 1 7e 


H99 


98 


utner rnysiGil ana earth sciences 


1223 


12^*3 


98 


Ae ronau t (cat Eng i nee r i ng 


13^5 


135*4 


9? 


Computer Science 


1 256 


1269 


99 


Hathemat 1 ci 


II?? 


1192 


99 


Account i ng 


1125 


112^ 


100 


Metallurgical Engineering 


U21 


1M8 


100 


Chemical Engineering 


111? 


1512 


100 


Electrical Engineering 


13il 


1366 


10! 


Petroleum Engineering 


mi 


16S2 


101 


Technology Engineering 


3301 


1288 


101 


Industrial Engineering 


1383 


13il 


102 


Mechanical Engineering 


\m 


H02 


102 


Civi 1 Engineering 


1335 , 


1280 


104 



Source: College Placement Council, inc. A Study of Beginning 
Bethlehem, PA; College Placement Counci 1 f lncV7 1 978 



Offers, 



Table kO 



Annual Honey Income of Persons ,25 Years Old and Over Who 
Have Completed k Yean of College, 1976 



6 

301 - 

201 ~ f. 
10% 



a 
5 



^N* O 
cm <5-v 



Less 
Than 
$2000 



$2000- 
3999 



$1*000- 
5999 



$6000- 
7999 



$8000- 
9999 



$10000- 
)W9 



$15000- 
2^000 



$25000 
or more 



Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Pi jest of Education Statistics 1979 * Washington, DC, 1979 
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JOB SATISFACTION, Job satisfaction among 
college graduates Is another issue, A re^ 
cent study indicates that woman generally 
are more satisfied with their jobs than are 
men (80| satisfied versus 751), (Table 41) 
Specif I ca 1 ly, women who majored in English, 
history, business, and education are more 
positive about their jobs than are men 
with the same majors (average of 811 
satisfied versus 721)* Men who majored in 
humanities (other than English and history) 
and the social sciences, however, were more 
positive about their jobs than were women 
with the same majors (average of 801 of the 
men versus 7^1 of the women), Job satis- 
faction was highest among those who had 
majored In the hard sciences, This was 
also the only field in which equal per- 
centages of women and men indicated sat- 
isfaction with their jobs (861), 

Foyt-Bacea laureat Outcomes: Graduate Study 



QUOTED 

It is traditionally claimed that 
the rewards of higher education 
are based on merit. In light of 
women's superior academic perform 
mance, tney should receive more 
financial support in th« form of 
fellowships and grants, be more 
likely to finish their advanced 
training, and be likely to secure 
even better jobs once they leave 
the campus* It Is an open secret 
that none of these 'things have 
actually happened, 

- Pamela Roby f "Institutional 
Barriers to Women Students 
in Higher Education, 11 
Academic Women on the Move , 
1973, 



Taole k\ 

General Job Satisfaction 
of College Graduates 1 



Major in Col I ege 


Somewhat 

Of 

Very Satisfied 




Women 


Hr 


Engl ish 


751 


621 


History 


76 


72 


Business 


87 


S3 


Educaf ion 


85 


71 


Other Humanities 


75 


80 


Social Sciences 


73 


79 


Hard Sciences 


86 


16 


AI 1 'Majors 


80 


n 



Whites with a 8A who are not currently In 
college* The number of minorities In the 
sample was too small for analysis- 



Source i Lewis C, Salmon and Na.icy Gchsner, New 
Findings on the £ffects_of College , " 
WashriigtOn, DCr American Association for 
Higher Education, 1178. 



Rather than seek employment after complet*- 
ing a bachelor's degree, some students pur- 
sue more education, In looking for s imi - 
1 an ties and differences among female and 
male graduate students $ we can examine 
enrol 1 men t factors , such as grades , admi s- 
slons, specialization, and attrition; 
financial concern factors, such as finan- 
cial aid; and outcome factors, such as 
degrees awarded, employment salaries, and 
productivity. These factors are addressed 
in the following chapter. 
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Post-Baccalaureate Concerns 

Enrollment 

As noted earlier, ! 3% of all female 22-24 
year olds and \3% of all males In the same 
age category were enrolled In college in 
1977* Because this Indicator is age 
specific rather than degree-enrollment 
specific, some of these individuals are 
not graduate students* Even so, the 6 per- 
centage point difference between females 
and males Is a good estimate of their dif- 
ferent enrollment rates, since these are 
the years most associated with graduate 
work* 

A second estimate cf graduate school en- 
rollment^ is based upon the percentage of 
women and men who continue their education 
beyond the baccalaureate. Data from 1977 
indicate that, overall, women are more 
likely than men (7k% versus 671) to attend 
graduate school, based on the number that 
received a bachelor's degree in the Spring 
of 1977 and the number enrolled as first- 
year graduate students in the Fall of 1977, 



Figure 1 




Source : Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
■ National Center for Education Statistics. Fa I I 
Inrollment In Higher Education^ 1977 . Washington, 
DC, 1977. 



Although a few individuals In that entering 
graduate class graduated prior to that 
spring , they are compensated for by the 
number who graduated In the spring but who 
are postponing graduate school. The per^ 
centage of students continuing their educa- 
tion is large because It includes both 
full- and part-time students* If we con- 
sider only full-time students, then only 
23% of the women and 281 of the men con- 
tinue their education beyond the bachelor's 
degree. 

Although the percentage of women who con- 
tinue beyond the bachelor's degree (full- 
time and part-time) is higher than the 
percentage of men, It should be remembered 
that there is a greater attrition for women 
than for men during the undergraduate 
years. Consequently, the women who get a 
bachelors degree may be, on the average, 
better qualified (better grades, more 
motivated) for graduate school than men* 

When ve combine f i rst-year and beyond 
first- year graduate students, men represent 
551 of those enrolled* (Figure 1 ) In 
addition, menare somewhat more likely to 
be full -time students* Women who are' full-- 
time students comprise !5l of those en- 
rol led In graduate study in 1977* while 
female, part-time students represent 30% of 
all graduate students. For men, the con- 
parable figures are 25% (full-time) and 30| 
(part-time)* This means that 55% of male 
graduate students are enrolled on a part- 
time basis, while 60% of female graduate 
students are part-timers, 

The good news is that over time women are 
becoming a greater percentage of those 
enrolled for master's and doctor's degrees, 
Between 1 972 and 1977* women Increased from 
38% of those enrolled to **5l, (Table kl) 

Using data from the Fall of 1977, we can 
determine possible differences In the 
graduate enrollment of women and men by 
state. As Table **3 Illustrates, while 
women, overall, are k$% of those enrolled, 
they are as many as 561 of those enrolled 
in West Virginia and as few as 2gl of those 
enrolled in North Dakota. The map (Figure 
2) shows a darkened area In those states 
where women are enrolled as graduate stu~ 
dents In a higher percentage than the 
national average. 



Estimate Is based on first^year, post** 
bancalaureate enrollment and excludes unrol lment 
in first professional degrees, 
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FACTs 



Bachelor's Degree Graduates 
In 1 976/77 1 



Women 
Men 



(kZk,Q0k) 
(495,545) 



First-Year Graduate Students in Fa 11 
1977 2 



Women 
Men 



5)Z 



(313.70 V) 



Ful 1-Time, First-Year Graduate 
Students In Fa 1 1 1 977 2 



Women 
Men 



H2% 
581 



(99,188) 
(137,698) 



Isurcs 



Tablr .'4 2 

Tot* I Enrollments for 
Masters and Hh.D. Degrees 







I97*i 1 


I976 2 


3 

137? 


Women 


381 


kit 


hh% 




Hen 


hi 


58 


56 


55 



Deportment of Health, Edueat ion , and Wel- 
fare, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Studenli Jnrgt led for 
Advanced Degrees^ Fall 197^ , Wash! ngton , 

DC , 1 |76 , ' " 

2 

Department of Health. Education* and Wel- 
fare, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Digest of Education til- 
ties 1977-78 , Washington. DC~197B 

^Department of Heilth, Education, and Wel- 
fare, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Higher 
Education. 1977 . WasTiingten, DC , 1573* 



Source: . ':<■ • - . ..- 

] Department of Hea 1 th. Education , and Wei ■ 
fare, ;Nat ional Center for Edueat Ion 
Stati sites , " Bachelor r s Peg ree s Awa r ded 
to Women , Washington , DC,' 1 978. 

Department bf Heal thy Edueat ion; and Wel- 
fare^ National Center for Education 
Stat f st i es* Fall Enrol Iment in Higher 
Education, 1977- Washington, DC, 1979. 



Grades 

Although little published data appears on 
national grade point averages (GPA) of fe- 
male and male graduate students, there is 
data indicating that women have higher 
GPA's when entering graduate school, 
(Table 44) Twenty-five percent of the 
women versus 171 of the men completed their 
undergraduate degree with an A or A- GPA, 
About the same percentage point difference 
continues through the B+ average. Men are 
more likely than women to have a B or lower 
grade average (63% versus 431)* 

j pec' a 1 i £ a t jem 

Enrollment data for women and men show con- 
siderable variation by program* Women are 
911 of all f i rst-year graduate students en- 
rolled in home economies, 81%. In library 
science, and 701 in health professions, but 
only 19% in business/management and phys i- 
cal sciences, 16% In law, and 5% In engi- 
neering* (Table 45) Because women com- 
prise 48% of the total first-year enroll- 
ments, they are overrepresented in ten 



Table M 

Percentage of Graduate Students Who Are Women 
by State, 1977 







Over and Under* 


State 


% Women 


Represent at Ion 


West Virginia 


561 


+ 111 


Kentucky 


15 


*IQ 


South Carol ina 


55 


+ 10 


Vermont 


$h 


* 1 


Alaska 


53 


* 1 


Georg la 


53 


+ 8 


A 1 a b a tna 




* £ 


Arkansas 


It 


+ 6 


Kansas 


51 


* 6 


Mi SS '< |i§ ippi 


5! 


+ 6 


Leuil fana 


50 


* 5 


Mary 1 ind 


50 


* 5 


Idaho 


h$ 


* h 


North Carol ina 


hB 


* h 


Nevada 




+ I 


Indiana 


^8 


* 3 


Michigan 


hB 


+ 3 


Nebraska 


hB 


* 3 


Connect Icut 


hi 


* 2 


New York 


hi 


+ I 


Tennessee 


hi 


* 2 


Virginia 


hi 


* 2 


Delaware 


hh 


* 1 


Ohio 


hh 


+ 1 


Florida 


hi 




Texai 


h$ 




Iowa 


hh 


• 1 


New Jersey 


hh 


- 1 


Oklahoma 


hh 


- I 


Arizona 


hi 


- 2 


Maine 


hi 


- 2 


Minnesota 


hi 


- 2 


New Mexico 


hi 


- 2 


Oregon 


hi 


- 2 


Pennsylvan la 


^ 


- 2 


Wisconsin 


hi 


- 2 


Co lor ado 


hi 


- 3 


Hawil 1 


hi 


" j 


1 1 1 1 no it 


hi 


- 3 


Hassaehuset ts 


hi 


- 3 


Missouri 


hi 


- 3 


Ca 1 1 fornia 


h\ 


- h 


Rhode island 


M 


- h 


District of Columbia 


hQ 


" i 


Montana 


35 


- h 


Washington 


39 


- 6 


South Dakota 


37 


- S 


New Hampshire 


3S 


-10 


Utah 


33 


-12 


Wyoming 


31 


-]h 


North Dakota 


29 


-16 



Source; Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Fal l Erirollment.J.n Higher 
Education. 1377, Washington, DC, 1977. 
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Figure 2 




Table H 



Report Cord for Graduate' Students : 
Undergraduate GPA 
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Werner. 




Report Card fer* 


Hen 


A+/A 


71 




A+/A 


si 


A- 


18 




A- 


1 1 


B+ 


27 




8* 


19 


B 
B- 


19 
1? 




S 


18 
20 


C* 


1 1 




C* 


21 


C er 
be 1 ow 


2 




C or 
below 


k 


Source: Saul D. 


Fe Idman 


Escape from 


the Dal I '# Home: 





Women \n Graduate and^ Prgfeis lonal School Education , 
New~Wkl McGraw-Hil 1 , 197^ " ^ 



fields (e*g. , home economics: 91% m hQ% = 
over representation of ^3%) and underrepre- 
sented in twelve fields (e.g.j engineering: 
51 * kS% - under repre sen tat Ion of . 
Even though these data come from the most 
recent Digest of Education Statistics 1979 
available, graduate nnrollment is rapidly" 
changing. Women are entering the male- 
dominated fields and men are enrolling in 
the female-dominated fields. But even with 
more recent figures , we would still find a 
large percentage point difference between 
the field with the highest percentage of 
women and the field with the lowest per" 
centage of women. Only after years of 



Table k% 

Women at a Percentage of Enrofiment fn 
Halter's and Dee tar's Degree Prefirami 



PROG RAH 


FIRST- YEAR FEMALE 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


OVER AND UNO 
REPRESENTATI 


Ham* Economic! 


5!l 




Library Science 


81 


+33 


Heal th Profess Ions 


70 


+22 , 


Foreign Languages 


09 


+2] 


Edueat ion 


68 


+20 


Litter s 


60 


+ 12 


Fine and Applied Arts 


$k 


+ 6 


Interdisciplinary Stud lei 


Si 


+ 3 


Area S, udlei 


SO 


* 2 


Psyche Icjy 


50 


+ 2 


Cornnuriieat lens 


48 




Public Affairs & Sdfvicgi 


*5 


■ 3 


Mathemat Ie§ 


36 


= .2 


Socio) Sciences 


36 


-12 


Biological Sciences 


35 


*I3 


ArehS tecturo 


21 


-21 


Theol egy 


it 


-22 


AgH cul tur e 


21 


-I? 


Computer 6 Information Science 


20 


=28 


Business and Management 


15 


-23 


Physical Sciences 


19 


-29 


Law 


16 


-32 


Engineering 


5 


■43 



Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National 
Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Educ.it ion 
Statistics, Jj79 . Washington, DC, 1979. — 
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drastically changed enrollment patterns 
will we find similar percentages of women 
and men in each field. 

Among those f i rst-year students enrolled 
In first-professional degrees s women are 
381 of those studying pharmacology and 341 
of those in veterinary medicine, but are 
only 131 of those in dent i stry, 12% of 
those In chiropractic degree programs, and 
111 of those In podiatr/, (Table 46) 
Since women represent only 241 of those 
enrolled in f i rst-professional degree pro- 
grams s they are overrepresented by 14 per- 
centage points in pharmacology and under- 
represented by 13 percentage points in 
podiatry. 




For another aspect of the enrollment pat- 
tern, we can compare the profile of pro- 
grams that women enroll in with men's 
program profiles, Forty-n ine percent of 
all women in master's and doctor's programs 
(first-year enrollment data) are in educa- 
tion. The next highest percentage I s 61 in 
the health professions and another 61 in 
business and management. Among men , 241 
are in business and management , 2}% are In 
education* S% are in engineering, 7% are in 
the social sciences, and 61 are in publics 
affairs and services, (Table 47) Women, 
clearly, do not have as diverse a prof Me 
as do men* A drastic change in the employ- 
ment outlook for education potentially 
affects about half the women in graduate 
school but only about a fifth of the men. 
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The profiles for women and men in the first 
year of the f i rst-provess ional degree are 
more similar than those* in the first year 
of master's and doctor's programs. As 
shown in Table 48, 6k% of the women are in 
law, 191 in medicine and 6| In the theo- 
logical professions. This compares with 
511 of the men In law, 181 in medicine, and 
14% in theology. 



Table 46 

Women as a Percentage of Enrollment in 
Flrit-Prefetilenai Degree Program! 



PROGRAM 


FIRST-YEAR 
FEHALES 


OVER AND UNDER- 
REPRESENTATION 


Pharmacy (0,Phar) 


38* 


+U 


Veterinary medicine (D,V.H.) 


%k 


+10 


Law (LL.8. or J.D.) 


28 


4 k 


Medicine 


24 




Optometry (0,0,) 


16 


- 8 


Osteopathic medicine (0,0, ) 


16 


- 8 


Dentistry (0,0, S, or P S H.D,) 


13 


-11 


Chiropractic degree (O.C. or D.C.M. 


n 


-II 


Pediatry or pediatric medicine 
(Pod.D. , D,P. or D.P.M. j 


1 1 


-13 



Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Digest of .Education Statistics, 1973 , 
Washington* DC, 1979 — 



Table kl 

Percentage ef Enrollment in Master's and 
Doctor's Degree Programs Vy Sex 



PROGRAM 


t WOMEN 


% MEN 


Education 




211 


Health Professions 


6 


2 


Business & Management 


6 


2k 


Letters 




% 


Public Affairs £ Services 


5 


6 


Interdisciplinary Studies 


k 


3 


Social Sciencei 


k 


7 


Library Science 


3 . 


I 


Fine and Applied Arts 


3 


2 


Psychology 


3 


3 


>teme Economies 


2 




Biological Sciences 


2 


k 


Foreign Language 


1 


1 


Cemmunl cat ions 


I 


1 


Mathematics 


1 


2 


Architecture 


1 


1 


Theology 


1 


2 


Agr icul ture 


1 


1 


Physical Sciences 


I 


k 


Engineering 


1 


9 


Area Studies 






Computer 6 information Science 




2 


Law 




1 


N « 


297,372 


326,136 



Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Din ^st of Edueajjon 
Statistics, JJ73 . Washington, PC ,^1 9/9. - — 



Table 48 

Percentage of Enrol iment In First-Professional 
Degree Programs by Sex 



r - — -------- — — 

PROGRAM 


WOMEN 


HEN 


law (LL.B. or J.D.) 


641 


ill 


Hedic Ine 


if 


18 


(B, D. , H.Div. , Rabbf ) 


6 


|4 


Dentistry (D.D.S. or O.H.D, 


U 


8 


Veterinary medicine (D.V.M,) 


3 


2 


Optometry (0,0.) 


1 


i 


Osteopathic (Tied i cine (D.Q.) 


1 


I 


Pharmacy (D.Phap.) 


'| 




Chiropractic degree (D.C* or DiC^H,) 


i 


2 


Podiatry or pediatric medicine 
(Ped.D. . D.P, or D.P.M.} 




1 


N * 


19,9^ 





Table 4| 

Women as 3 PfrCentage of Master's and 
Doctor's Graduate Enrollment 



1001 

m 

Women 30 1 
201 
101 

0* 



FIRST-YEAR 
Total Ful l-'time PartM 



531 



BEYOND FIRST YEAR 
Total FuJJ-iiime Part- 1 i me 




Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, 
. Digest of Educat ion Statjs t ics . 1979 * 
Washington, DC, 1979. 



QUOTE; 

In; 1976, about one quarter of the - 
nat ion^ s ; ; :Uw r mad teal and veter!- 
nary students were women, which was 
mo r e t ha n dou blithe 1971 levels. 
Women a 1 50 made tip 12.2 percent of 
the dental students, up 10 percent^ 
age points from five years before. 

7 Ti tle IX News . November 2, 1978 
Treporting NCES data) 



Attrlt ion 

Once In graduate school , we wonder If there 
are different attrition rates for women and 
men, Although we lack the data to follow a 
f i rst-year class through to graduation, we 
can use a single year as an estimate of 
attrition, In 1977 women were k$% of those 
enrolled as students in master's and doc- 
tor's programs. However, they were only 
^0% of those enrolled beyond the first 
year. Assuming that women and men have a 
fairly consistent pattern, then women have 
a higher attrition rate *han men. The nine 
percentage point difference (from 491 to 
k0%) is the same as an 181 decline, 
(Table k9) 

Furthermore the attrition rate is more 
severe In certain fields of study. An 
analysis of 23 programs indicates it Is 
worse In the male dominated fields of 



Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Fal L Enrol Iment in Hig her Education 1977 
Washington, DC, 1 975, ~~ — ! — " " " — 



Table |0 

Female Percentage Change in Master's and 



Doctor's Degree 


Enrol Iment 


by 


Prog ram 






PROS RAH 


CHANCE AS I 
OF FlRST a YEAR 


FIRST- 
Y£AR 


BEYOND 
Fl RST-YEAR 


1 POINT 
CHANCE 


Agricul tufe 


-331 






131 


-8 


Mathematics 


-36 




3& 


23 


-13 


Theology 


-31 




26 


17 


- 9 


Physical Sciences 


-32 




19 


13 


* 6 


Health Professions 


"2J 




70 


54 


-16 


Computer & Information Science 


*2Q 




20 


16 


- 4 


Letters 


'18 




60 


49 


-1 1 


Educat ion 


-IS 




68 


58 


HQ 


Biological Sciences 


-14 




35 


30 


- 5 


Foreign Languages 


'12 




&3 


61 


- 8 


CemnvTiicat ions 


-12 




48 


42 


- 6 


Law 


-12 




16 


14 


- 2 


Social Sciences 


-1 ! 




36 


32 


- 4 


interdisciplinary Studies 


-10 




SI 


kf* 


- S 


Area Studies 


-io 




SO 


45 


- 1 


Psychology 


•10 




10 


45 


- s 


Business and Management 


HO 




19 


17 


- 1 


Home Economics 


- 7 




91 


8S 


- 6 


Fine and Appl i? ' ■ 


- 7 




54 


SO 


- U 


Library Science 


- h 




81 


76 


- s 


Architecture 


0 




27 


27 


0 


Engineering 


0 




5 


5 


0 


Public Affairs t Services 


* 2 




4S 


46 


+ 1 


Sourcei Department of Health, 


Educat Ion , 


anc 


Welfare 


= National C 


enter for 



Education Statistics, 
Washington, DC, 1979 



Digest of Education Statistics^ I979 i 



agriculture (-381), mathematics (-36%) , 
theology (-351)* and physical sciences 
(-321). (Table 50) In only one field Is 
there a decrease for men, resulting in an 
increase for women-- in public affairs and 
services there Is a 21 decline among men. 
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Women are a smaller percentage of those 
enrolled for first-professional degrees, 
Their attrition rate also appears smaller, 
only ^ percentage points, (Table 51) But, 
this is a 17% decline, similar to the 18* 
decline among master's and doctor's degree 
students. 

When we look at attrition by program, we 
find large differences. Female enroll- 
ment declines by 5k% between the first year 
and later years in podiatrlc medicine. On 
the other hand, female enrollment declines 
by only 5% in pharmacology, (Table 52) 

Attitudes 

Female attrition In graduate school enroll- 
ment .Is probably attributable to numerous 
factors, ircluding childhood socialization, 
role models in education, self concept, and 
attitudes of students and of faculty, "Saul 
Feldman, in his classic study of graduate 
students, examined some of these attitudes 
and found several differences between 
females and males. He asked graduate stu- 
dents from k% fields if female students 
were as dedicated as male students, 
(Table 53) A higher percentage of nale 
students than the female students ^nt 
females were less dedicated (251 versus 
!6|), When faculty were asked the same 
question, male faculty, like the male 



Survey conducted by Martin Trow at the University 
of California, Berkeley for the Carnegie Council 
on Pol icy Studies In Higher Education, The results 
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graduate students, were more likely to say 
that females were less dedicated {2k% 
versus 111), Finally, Feldman asked gradu- 
ate students their attitudes about faculty 
treatment of students. More females than 
males agreed that faculty did not take 
female students seriously (28% versus 131), 

Since Feldman also asked the students to 
rate those k$ fields as to their mascu- 
linity or feminity, we can look at the re** 
sponses of females and males by the stereo- 
typed imagery of the field— maseul Ine, 
neutral, or feminine. For those fields 
with a higher percentage of female graduate 
students ..(feminine), 1 ) female students 
were less likely to say that females were 
not dedicated (-.35,P < .05) ; 2) male stu- 
dents were less likely to say that the 
faculty does not take females seriously 
(-.66,p < * 00] ) | and 3) female students were 
also less likely to say that the faculty 
does not take females seriously 
(-.60, p<, 0001). 

A recent study fc of 25,000 faculty members 
shows there has not been much change since 
Feldman 1 s researcn. Findings Included: 

§ "One in six faculty members agreed that 
'female graduate students in my depart- 
ment are not as dedicated as the males'" 




□ f the research were reported in the News 1 e 1 1 e r o f 
the Project on the^t^tus and Mu^a^ion^gf Womerf j" 
March 1978, ™ ' ~~ 



Table 51 



Women as a Percentage of Flfsr-Professienal 
Enrol tment 



100% 



Women 30^ 
20% 
101 
01 



FIRST-YEAR 
Total Ful l^tlme Part-time 



BEYOND FIRST YEAR 
Total Fu 1 1 - 1 i me Part-time 




Soyreet Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Educat fon_Sta_t 1st "ret , 1979 , 
Washington, DC, 1979, 
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§ "Over one third of the faculty expressed 
reservations that women were not as 
likely as men to complete their graduate 
study and make important contributions 
to the fields 

"If a significant proportion of college and 
university teachers have reservations about 
the likelihood of women graduate students 
finishing their degrees and doing important 
work," Martin Trow cone! uded, "then they 



are not as likely to give them the kind of 
attention and challenge they give men," 

Attitudes can be conveyed in many ways-- 
directly, by our words, or indirectly, by 
our act ions. Since many women have been 
socialized to be sensitive to the feelings 
of others, they may be more affected by 
these "less favorable" attitudes than would 
be males. 



Table 52 

Female Percentage Change In First Professional 
Degree Enrollment by Program 





Change as % of 




BEYOND 






FIRST-YEAR 


FIRST- YEAR 


FIRST-YEAR 


1 POINT 


PROGRAM 


ENROLLMENT 


ENROLLMENT 


ENROLLMENT 


CHANGE 


Podiatry or Podiatrie medicine 


-54$ 


1! 


5 




(Pod. p., D,P, or D*P,M,) 




Osteopathia medicine (D.U.) 


=31 


16 


11 


-5 


Veterinary medicine (D. V.M. ) 


-26 


34 


25 


-9 


Optometry (O.D. ) 


-15 


16- 


12 




Dentistry {P*D.S, or D.M* 0# ) 


-23 


13 


10 


-I 


Chiropractic degree 


-17 • 


: 12 






(D.C. or D-C.M.) 


10 


-2 


Medicine ' 


-12 


■ Ik 


21 


-3 


Law (LL. B, or J,D.) 


-11 


28 


25 


-3 


Pharmacy (D.Phar,) 


- 5 


38 


36 


-2 




Sou reel 

Department of Health, fdueatlon, and Welfare, National Center for 

Education Statistics* Digest of Education Statistic s- 1979. 

Washington, DC, 1S73, *" — """ f— -" 



Table 53 

Female and Hale Attitudes 
toward the Female's Dedication to Graduate Studies 



I Graduate Students 
Who Agree Females 
Field Imagery Are Not As Dedicated 


1 Faculty Who Agree 
Females Are Not As 
Dedicated 


% Graduate Students 
Who Agree Faeul ty 
Does Not Take Female 
Students Seriously 


Females Males 

Masculine 161 2k% 
Neutrai 20 28 
Feminine 12 23 

All Fields |6% 251 


Females Males 

101 ' 251 
13 26 
10 21 

111 24% 


Females Males 

321 23% 
39 21 
14 12 

28% ig% 



Source! 

Saul D, Feldman, Escape from the Doll's House j_ Wom_cn_in Graduate and 
P rofessional School Education. New York; McGraw-Hill, 1W> 




Financial Concerns 



QUOTE: 

Fellowships are a psychological 
boost to a doctoral women 1 s morale. 
It is a confirmation of her worth 
by faculty, it offers her a chance 
to think of herself as a colleague. 
It recognizes and affirms the hard 
work and effort she has expended, 
and gives impetus towards the 
completion of the degree, thereby 
lowering the attrition rate for 
female graduate students, 

- Susan Romer Kaplan, A Pre- 
liminary Study; The Admis- 
sion , Retention, and Financing 
of Women Graduate Students , 
1977, 



Although several studies have been made of 
financial aid for graduate studies^ we do 
not have a complete picture of the support 
and how it differs for males and females. 
We know something about specific awards 
(aig, s Wood row Wilson Fellowships), something 
about the types of support (e.g., scholarshlpj 
research assistantship) , and something about 
the sources of support (6,9,, Federal agen- 
cies). But we do not have data on dollar 
value of stipends, on types of courses for 
male and female teaching assistantshlps, or 
on differential effects of types of financial 
assistance on women and men. Because women 
and men are not equally represented In the 
various fields, some differences in financial 
support may be caused by the kinds and amount 
of support generated by the programs. The 
sciences* for example, receive more scholar- 
ships and fellowships than do home econo- 
mics and other female-oriented fields. 

Additional differences may exist in hidden 
financial support. An engineering firm may 
pay some or all of the graduate level tuition 
costs for its employees. If women and men 
were equally distributed across types of 
occupations, this would not matter. But, 



since men are more likely to be engineers 
than are women and since women are more 
likely to be elementary school teachers than 
are men s some men have access to financial 
aid that some women do not have. 

Although many of our concerns about financial 
aid are not well documented, we do have some 
evidence concerning the financial support 
for female and male graduate students, Lucy 
Sells, for instance, analyzed the affect of 
receiving the Wood row Wilson Fellowship on 
the attrition rate of women, between 1958 
and 19&3*5 Women receiving the fellowship 
for only one year, she found, had an attri- 
tion rate 20 percentage points greater than 
the men , while women receiving the fellowship 
for two years had an attrition rate that was 
only 11 percentage points greater than the 
men. While we might believe that fewer wo- 
men than men applied for a second year of 
the fellowship, or that the women were not 
rated as highly as the men. Sells' analysis 
showed that faculty rated equally the women 
and men who appl led. However, 661 of the 
men and only k5% of the women received the 
second year of the Wood row Wilson Fellowship, 



QUOTE: 

Since 197^, after a report done by 
Women 1 s Equi ty Action League, wh I ch 
pointed out the low percentage of 
women rece j v I ng p res t igious f e I u . , 
ships, the Guggenheim Foundation, 
for one, increased the number of 
women Guggenheim Scholars from 81 
of the total granted to 15%. 

- Susan Romer Kaplan, A Pre- 
1 imi nary Study; The Admis- 
sion, Ret en 1 1 on , and Financing 
of Women graduate Students , 
1377. ■ ^ " " 



We also know something about the sources of 
support for women and men receiving their 
doctorates between 1950 and I960, The men 
were more likely to have had aid from the 
government (e,g,, National Science Foundation), 



**Lucy Watson Sails, ''Sea, Ethnic and Field 
Differences in Doctoral Outcomes 1 ' (unpub* 



) i shed Ph*B, dissertation, University of 
California, Berkeley. 1975)* 
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while the women were more likely to have 
relied on their own savings or on support 
from family or spouse, (Table 54) 



Tabu 5^ 



Source of Stipend Support 


for Doctorates of 


1950-1960 


Source 


Women 


Men 


Government 


12% 


21% 


institution 


3^ 


36 


Own savings or support 
from family ©r spouse 




k2 


Other 


k 


ft 




looi 


1001 



* No Information 



support between women and men, Although 
about the same percentage of both sexes 
received Federal support , the sources within 
the government varied. Fourteen percent of 
the women and only 71 of the men received 
financial assistance from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, (Table 55) 
Men received more of their support from the 
Department of Defense and from the National 
Science Foundation, More women than men 
(35% versus 371} indicated self-support. 

Current evidence concerning financial aid 
helps us to see some of the patterns . 
Future studies need to fully document the 
similarities and differences in financial 
support for women and men as well as deve- 
lop explanations for differential effects 
of financial assistance on women and men, 



Sou reel 

Helen S. Ast in. "Career Profiles of Women 
Doctorates," Academic Women on the Hove . 
New York: Russell Sage" Foundat ion , 1 973. 



In a study of doctorates awarded in 1950, 
1 960 ? and 1968, Centra found that !, women were 
slightly more likely than men to have re- 
ceived a fellowship or scholarship while men 
were somewhat more likely to have been 
teaching assistants, , . , Equal proportions 
of both sexes , about a thi rd, were research 
assistants at some point in graduate school 
Across those three years women who received 
the doctorate were more 1 ikely to have re-* 
ceived fellowships or scholarships than men. 
Since previous studies have shown that wo- 
men enter graduate school with "exceptionally 
strong academic and intellectual credentials' 1 
and since studies have shown no evidence of 
women receiving a greater proportion of 
fellowships and scholarships, Centra feels 
that women who received financial assistance 
were more likely to complete their graduate 
study than were those who did not. 



Table 55 

Full-Time Doctoral Students 
by Source of Major Support, 1977 



Source 


Women 


Hen 


Federal t Total 


_ _ _ 




Dept. of Defense 


1 


3 


Dept. of HEW, Total 


]k 


7 


N!H 


7 


5 


Other HEW 


1 


2 


NSF 


2 


6 


Al 1 Other Federal 


5 


8 


Inst i tut ionai Support , _Totil 


_ _ J7 „ _ 


_ ^ JS, _ 


Other Outside Support, Total 


6 _ 


10 m 


Al 1 Other U,S. Sources 


k 


6 


Foreign Sources 


2 


k 




35 „ . 




N- 


^♦9.857 


135,755 



Recent data on full-time graduate students 
In doctoral programs continue to show some 
differences in the source of major financial 



Source; 

National Science Foundation, Technical Notes and Detailed 
Statistical Tables Graduate Sc i ence~~Edueat ion \ ~STudent^ 
Support an d Pas tdoc to r a j s Fa 1 1 1977 / "Washington, DC, 1977* 



u 

J, A. Centra f Wome n \ f Me n j a n d t he Doe torate 
(Princeton, NJ, 197**). 
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Outcomes 

Degrees Earned and Field of Specialization 

MASTER'S DEGREES* Over the past 100 years, 
the percentage of master's degrees awarded 
to women has changed considerably. Prom 
1879, when women received 1 % of the masters, 
the percentage Increased until ft reached a 
temporary peak \.\ 1929, when women were 
awarded k0% of the degrees* The percentage 
declined for the next two decades and then 
began to increase so that by 1969 women were 
again k0% of those earning masters* In 1978 
women received kB% of the master's degrees* 
(Table 56) 



i 621 of the Blacks are female; 

# 481 of the Hispanics are : female; 

# kjt of the whites are female; 

§ 461 of the American Indian/Alaskan Natives 
are female; and 

# 381 of the Asian or Pacific Islanders are 
female. 5 



FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION FOR MASTER'S DEGREE 
RECIPIENTS, In 1 977^78 women received as 
few as 2% of the masters in military science 
and as many as 921 of those in home economics . 
Women continue to receive a small number of 
the master 1 s degrees in the traditionally 
male fields of engineering, law, physical 



Tible 56 

Hiiterieal Symrisry ef Master*! Dtgreei Earned hy Women, 1879-1978 



501 

^5 

kQ 

35 
30 

2t 
20 
15 
10 

5 

0 



26% 



131 IM 



4Q| 



301 



11 

n 

1879 1889 1899 H09 1919 1929 1939 19*9 1959 )%$ 



381 



n 



291 



Source I Department ef Htalthi Edugitien, and Wei fire, NytSonal CfflEgr far 

EdueaEien itntHtl^s. Bigeit g_f_ EduCjUen StatisElci, 1979 , WiihlngEsn, 
DC, 1 f79* PipiftmgnE of Health, Edyeat Men, - ind We! f are j~Mat ienal Center 
fer EducitS^n SE3ti§Ele§* Earned Deartef Conferred^ I977^7i ~~ F t -e g 
1 iminary S unmafy, WaihlngEon, DC, 1 979 * — — 



MASTER'S DEGREES AND ETHNICITY* Of the 
master's degrees awarded In 1 975-76, 85I 
were awarded to whites, 7% to Blacks, 2% 
to H i span ics , II to Asian or Pacific Is- 
landers, and less than 18 to American Indian/ 
Alaskan Natives* Examining the percentage 
of females within each racial/ethnic group, 
we find that Black females received the 
highest percentage and Asian or Pacific 
Islander females the lowest, Among those 
earning a master's degree: 



sciences, and business management. Conver- 
sely, in the traditionally female fields 
of library science, foreign languages, 
health professions, and education women 
earn a large percentage of the degrees, The 
percentages in 1977=78, when compared with 
1970"71 , showed Increases In all but public 
affairs and services, 1 i u.iry science, and 
norm; economics* These thrae fields showed 
minor decreases, k3% to 911 to 80%, 

and 941 to Slk respect h -!y* (Table 57) 



'Department of Health, Education, and We 1 fa re , 
National Center for Education Statistics. The. 
Condi tion of jriucatlon (Washington, DC, 1378J » 
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Table 57 

Nfeentsge Female Amghg Master's Oeffe Recipients by Field 



Field 


- 

% Female Among 
HA Recipients 
1977-78 


% Female An q 
MA Reeipier 
1970-71 


Military Sciences 


21 




Engl neef ing 


5 


II 


Law 


IS 


s 


Physical Sciences 


17 


13 


Business £ Management 


17 


4 


Compute r £ In format ten Sciences 


19 


10 


Agriculture £ Natural Resources 


19 


6 


Arch i lecture 


26 


14 


Theology 


30 


24 


Social Sciences 


33 


as 


Mathemat i es 


3** 


29 


liolsglcal Sciences 


55 




Interdisciplinary Studies 


37 


31 


Public Affairs £ Services 


48 


4g 


Ares Studies 


48 


39 


Commun leat ien 


49 




Fine £ Appl led Arts 


fj. 




Psychology 


52 


37 


Litters 


62 


58 


Edgca t i on 


68 


56 


Health Professions 


70 


55 


Foreign Languages 


7? 


65 


Library Science 


80 


81 


Home Economic! 


B2 


94 


TOTAL PERCENTAGE FEMALE 


48 


4o 



*■ Less than || 



Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center fef 
£ducation Statistics, Earned Degrees Conferred,. 1977-71 " Pre^ 
t iminary Summary * Washington, DC, T979. Department of Health" 
Education, and Welfare, National Center far Education Statistics, 
Hj§ ter_|_5 Degree Awards to Women . Washington, DC, 1978* 



Although women ware 488 of those receiving 
a master's degree in 1 977"* 78 , their actual 
percentage in each field varied considerably. 
Their over and under representation is deter- 
mined by subtracting the overall percentage 
of women receiving a masters from the per- 
centage of women in each field. Since 
women are 488 of those who earned a masters 
and 58 of those who earned the degree In 
engineering, we can say that women are 
under represented by 43 percentage points. 
Using this calculation, we note that women 
are most under rep resented In the fields of 
military science (-468), engineering (-438) , 
law (-33%) , physical sciences (-318) , and 
business and management (-313), (Table 58) 
Women are most over represented in home 
economics f+M|) , library science (+328), 
foreign languages (+238), health professions 
(+228), and education (+201). 

Because the overall percentage of females 
receiving master's degrees Increased by 



eight percentage points between 1 970-71 and 
1977^78, we can use the over and underrepre- 
sen tat ion as a vw of compn r inn change over 
the seven year, in 1970^71, . or example, 
women were under rep resented In engineering 
by 39, percentage points, That hat, grown to 
an underrepresentat ion of 43 percentage 
points seven years later. In other words, 
although women received a larger percentage 
of the engineering master's degrees in 1977= 
78 than In 1 970-71 , the Increase did not 
keep up with the overall Increase of women 
receiving master's degrees. Other fields 
where women were more underrepresented In 
1977^78 than in 1970-71 mclude, military 
science, physic 1 sciences, theology, social 
sciences, mathematics, biological sciences, 
and Interdisciplinary studies. They 
declined in over rep r^^en tat ion in home 
economi c " r id libr/-:. 1 / Hence* but were 
moi ^ Qve. i gpi asentfcd in education and the 
heal th profess ions , 



Table 58 

Over and Underrepresentat Ien of Women 
Among Master's Degree Recipients by Field 



Field 


Over sr Under- 
representat ion 
1977-78 


Over or Under- 
representat ion 
_ J970-7I 


Hill tafy Sciences 


-461 


-401 


Eng ineering 


-*3 


-3t 


Law 


-33 


"35 


Physical Sciences 


'31 


-27 


Business £ Management 


-31 


-36 


Computer £ Informatien Sciences 


-29 


-30 


Agriculture £ Natural Resource? 


-29 


-34 


Arch? tecture 


-22 


-26 


Theology 


-18 


-16 


Social Sciences 


-15 


-12 


Hathemat les 


-14 


-11 


1 i o 1 eg 1 ca 1 Se I ene e s 




- a 


Interdisciplinary Studies 


-1 1 


- 5 


Public Affairs £ Services 




* 9 


Area Studies 




- 1 


Csmmynicat Ions 


* i 


- 5 


Fine £ Appl led Arts 


+ 4 


* 7 


Psychology 


+ 4 


- 3 


Letters 


+14 


+IS 


Educat ion 


+20 


+16 


Health Professions 


+22 


+15 


Foreign Languages 


+23 


+25 


Library Science 


+32 


+41 


Home Economics 


+44 


+S4 


OVERALL PERCENTAGE OF HA'S 


hi \ 


40 







Source: 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Earned Degrees Conferred. 1977-78 ss Preliminary 
Summary . Washington, DC, - lf79, DepaTtment^oT Hea I th , Educat Ion, and 
Welfare, Natlenal Center for Education Statistiesi Master's Degree 
Awards to Women . Waihingtoni DC, 1978, 
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When we look at the fields women and men get 
degrees in s It appears that women put more 
than half of their eggs in one basket, Fifty- 
three percent of the women receiving master* 5> 
degrees are awarded a degree In education, 
(Table 59) They do not earn 101 of the de- 
grees In any other field. Men,' on the other 
hand, are somewhat better distributed across 
the fields. Twenty-five percent earn a 
masters in business and management, 2k% in 
education, and 101 in engineering/ If the 
job market changes in the field of education, 
a large percentage of women receiving a 
masters degree will be affected. Men, 
however s seem to have a more balanced 
"portfol io. N 

Over the past thirty years* the percentage 
of women receiving a master's degree In 
education has increased from ^0% to 681, 




(Table 60 5 It has not been a steady 
increase* The percentage temporarily 
peaked in 1955 at 471, It began to decrease 
until 1963, when it went up to kb% t Then 
from 1963 until 1978 there have been re- 
gular increases. Education, It would seem, 
is becoming even more of a feminine field. 



Table 59 



Fields of Master 


l % Degrees 


by Se- 






Field 


1977 

Ferna | g ' 


7b ^ _ 
Hale 1 


. ... I.97O-7I . 

Fema 1 e Ha 1 e 


Educat ipn 


sn 






28k 


Hid) Eh Profess ions 


7 


3 


' k 


3 


Public Affairs £ Services 


6 


$ 


k 


3 


Business £ Management 


1 


21 


I 


IS 


Let ters 


k 


2 


8 


k 


Library Science 


k 


1 


6 




Fine L Appl led Arts 


3 


3 


3 




Psychology 


3 


2 


2 


2 


Social Sciences 


3 


6 


5 


a 


jio'sgieal Sciences 


2 


>3 


2 


3 


NomR EeonanHes 


2 




2 




Agriculture & Natural Resources 


1 


2 




2 


Architecture € Environmental Design 


1 


i 




2 


Cofnriun ieat Ion 


1 


i 






Engineering 


1 


10 




12 


Foreign Languages 


1 




3 


1 


Mathematics 


I 




2 


3 


Physea' Sciences 


1 


3 




u 


1 biology 


1 


l 




2 


interdisciplinary Studies 


1 


I 




\ 


Computer £ Information Sciences 


1 


2 




1 


Law 




1 






Area Studies » 












100% 




100% 


100/ 


N - (1 


51,108} M 




(92,59M 


(138,892) 


1 Military Sciences master's degree 
- Less than 14 


recipients 


exc luded 







Source? Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, N^Unal Center for 
Education Statistics. Earned Degrees Conferred 8 _ 1977-78 ^ Fre ^ 
I iminary S ummary , Washington, DC, 1979, Department of HeaTthT 
Education, and Welfare, Nntional Center for Education Statistics. 
Hasjer^s Degree Awards, to Women , Washington, DC, 1978, 
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Table &Q 



Percentage Female Among Master's Degree Reel p tin tS in Education 
19*9-50 is ! 977-78 



19*9*10 
1951-52 
1913-5* 
19S5-S& 
1557-18 
195S-6D 
1961-62 
1 963-6^* 

1967-61 
1969-70 
!97f:-7i 
1971-72 
^72-7j 
1973-7* 
1 97* » 75 
1975-76 
197S-77 
1977-78 



01 




55% 





Source ; 



Department 
Statist ics 
Department 
Stat 1st Ids 
Department 
Statistics 
Washington, 



*oi m kk% m sot hi i*i 56% ssi so% 621 m m m 

Percentage Female 

of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education 
Oigest of E ducation Statiitice [977-1978 , Washington, DC, 1978, 

of Health, Education, and Welfare^ National Center for Education 
Digeit of Education Stat?5tic§ r 1979, Washington, DC, 1979, 

of Health, iavicatlon, and Welfare, National Center for Education 
Earned Peg reef Confer 'ed 1977-78 -- Preliminary f iftmary. 
DC, 19/9. 



HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF WOMEN AND THE 
DOCTORATE, Over the past 100 years, the 
percentage) of doctor's degrees awarded to 
women has grown from 6% to 26%, (Table 61) 
In 1879 women received 6$ of the doctorates . 
Although this declined to 1| in 1889, it 
increased to 151 by 1919, remaining steady 
over the next ten years. Then It began a 
decline that lasted through the next two 
decades, After 1959 the percentage of 
women began to increase so that by 1969 
women wert 131 of those earning the doc- 
torate, .n the last 10 year period, the 
percentage of women Increased rapidly 
although they still receive only about a 
quarter of the degrees* 

DOCTOR 1 5 DEGREES EARNED AND EY. CITY, Of 
the Ph.D's and Ed.D's awarded in 1975-76, 
whites received 811, Blacks Asian or 



Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Edu> ,t\an Statistics* 
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Pacific Islanders 21, Hlspanics 1%, and 
American Indian/Alaskan Natives less than 
IS- There Is a significant point spread 
between the racial/ethnic group with the 
highest percentage of women who earned the 
doctorate and the lowest : 

8 36$ of the Blacks are female; 
§ 28| of the Hlspanics are female; 

• 2k% of the whites are female; 

• 181 of the Asian or Pacific Islanders 
are female; and 

i 171 of the American Indian/Alaskan 
Natives are female. " 

Examining the fields in which the doctorate 
is earned reveals additional differences* 
The Jma i ) numbnr of women In certain racial/ 
ethnic groups prevents us from comparing all 
fields wl t(i both sexes of each group* We 



The Condition of Education (Waihington, DC, 

WOT.— 
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Table II 

Historical Summary of Doctor 1 ! Degrees iarned, 1879=1978 



301 

2S 

20 

15 

10 

5 

0 



Jfl* 



61 



61 



261 



151 151 
r 



HI 131 
101 10| ~~ 



1879 1889 IS99 1909 1919 1929 1939 1959 1969 1978 

Source; Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, IHgest of Education Statistics, 1979 . 
Washington. DC, 1979, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Earned Dejree§ Con a 
ferrea, i977"78 -- Preliminary Summary , Waihingtorij DC, 1979, 



can, however, look at a few selected fields 
where there are adequate numbers of bath 
males and females In each racial/ethnic 
group. Approximately $k% of women receiving 
a doctorate between 1973 and 1976 earned it 
In education. This compares with 22% of the 
men. These percentages vary considerably by 
racial /ethnic group: 

§ 66% of Black females earning a doctorate 
received It In education compared with 
581 of Black males; 

i of Puerto Rican females earning 3 

doctorate received It in education corrr 
pared with 231 of Puerto Rican males; 

• kk% of Chlcanas earning a doctorate re- 
ceived it in education compared with 
391 of Chicanes; 

37% of American Indian/Alaskan Native 
females earning a doctorate received 
It in education compared with 331 of 
American Indian/Alaskan Native males; 

• 32% of white females earning a doctorate 
received It in education compared with 
221 of white males; and 

9 27% of Asian females earning a doctorate 
received it in education compared with 
\k% of Asian males, 7 

In a second example, taken from the same 
source, we find that 12% of the females and 
]b% of the males earned a doctorate in the 
biosciences between 1973 and 1976, Although 



these percentages are similar, a considerable 
difference exists when we look at the com- 
bination of sex and racial /ethnic group: 

• 201 of the As Ian females earning a doctorate 
received it in biosciences compared with 
291 of the Asian males; 

• 13% of the white ferules earning a doctorate 
received it In biosciences compared with 

151 of the white males; 




• 111 of the American Indian females earning 
a doctorate received It in biosciences 
compared with 131 of the American Indian 
males; siid 

§ 61 of the Black, Chlcana, and Puerto Rican 
females earning a doctorate received it 
in biosciences compared with 7%, 121, and 
13% respectively of tht Black, Chicano, 
and Puerto Rican males, 



^D,M, Gilford and J. Snyder* Women and _Hinorlty ! 
PH.D^s in the i97Q'i; A O^ta Book (Washington, 
PC, 1977). " ' "~ 
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FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION FOR DOCTOR 1 S DEGREE 
RECIPIENTS, In 1 977-78 women received as 
few as 21 of the Ph.D. degrees In engineering 
and as many as J]% of those in home economics, 
(Table 62) Women were awarded less than 101 
of the degrees in the traditionally male 
fields of engineering (2%), theology (5%) * 
agrieul ture (61) , computer and information 
sciences [B%) t and business and management 
(8|), Conversely, they received 711 of the 
doctorates in home economics , 55% in foreign 
languages, and 33% in letters and in, 
educa t Ion . 

In all fields, a higher percentage of the 
doctorates were awarded to women in 1 9 7.7" 78 
than in 1 970-71 . But, because the overall 
percentage awarded to women increased from 



1^1 to 261 over the seven years, women end 
up even more under-represented in some fields 
than they were previously. For example, 
women were underrepresented by 1 k percentage 
points In engineer irj m 1970-71 . By 1 977- 
78 this had increased to 2k percentage 
points, (Table 63) 

When we examine the distribution of women 
and men across the fields, we find that in 
1977-78 351 of the women and 20% of the men 
received a doctorate In education, (Table 
64) Education Is the one field In which 
the largest percentage of both females and 
males earn a doctor's degree. ^ Among women 
In 1977-78, 111 obtained a Ph.D. in psy- 
chology, 101 in letters, and 101 In social 
sciences. The list differed somewhat for 



Table 62 

Percentage Female A/nong Doctor's Degree Recipients by Field 



Field 


% Female Among 
Ph,D, Recipients 
1377-78 


% Female Anong 
PhiO. Recipients 
1910-71 


Eng j neer i hg 


1% 




Theology 


% 


21 


Agriculture I Natural Resources 


S 


3 


Computer t Information Sciences 


8 


2 


Business £ Management 


8 


3 


Physical Sciences 


10 


6 


Law 


13 


0 


Mathematics 


15 


S 


Arehi tee ture 


22 


S 


Social Sciences 


24 


14 


Biol og ica J Sciences 


Ik 


16 


Commun ieat ion 


28 


13 


Area Studies 


31 


17 


tntefdiscipl inary Studies 


32 


IS 


Public Affairs £ Services 


32 


2k 


Library Science 


36 


25 


Fine £ Applied Arts 


37 


22 


Psychology 


37 


2k 


Health Professions 


38 


IS 


Educa t ion 


39 


21 


Letters 


31 


2k 


Foreign Languages 


55 


38 


Heme Economics 


71 


61 


TOTAL PERCENTAGE FEMALE 


26 


\k 



s Less than 11 



Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Earned __P_e_g_ree§ Conferred, 1 977^7 8 =g Pre- 
1 iminary Sunmary i Washington" TiC,~T979i Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics* 
Doctoral Degree Awards to Women ^ Washington, DC, 1978. 



a 



The education subfields of special Uation 
shew fairly even distribution. The except 
Lion li education administration, In 1377"" 
78 i 1**32 degree! were conferred, but only 
359 or 39t went to women. From pre-publi- 



cation data. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statiitics, 
D i ges t _of _Ed.uca t lon__ |ta tj_s t j ci_ 1 980 (Wash- 
ingtOHi DC* In presi). 
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Tibia 63 

Over and Under representat Ion of Women Among Doctor's Degree Recipients by Field 



Field 


Over or Under- 
represqntat ion 

I 3 f f I O 


Over or Under- 
representat ion 


Ing 1 neer i ng 






Theology 




-12 


Agriculture £ Natural Resources 


-20 


-11 


Business & Management 


-18 


-11 


Computer £ Information Sciences 


-18 


-12 


Physical Sciences 


-16 


- 8 


Law 


-13 


-14 


Ma themat i ci 


-11 


- 6 


Architecture 6 Environmental Design 


- k 


- 6 


Social Sciences 


- 2 




Biological Sciences 


- 2 


* 2 


Commun i cat Ion 


+ 2 


- 1 


Area Studies 


+ 5 


+ 3 


Public Affairs t Services 


+ 5 


+10 


Library Science 


+10 


+14 


F \ ne & App 1 i fid Ar t s 


, I i 
+ 1 1 


+ 8 


Psychol ogy 




+1 0 


Health Professions 


+ 12 


+ 2 


Letters 


+13 


+10 


fducat Ion 


+13 


+ 7 


Foreign Languages 


+19 


+2^ 


Home Economics 


+^5 


+^7 


OVERALL PIRCINTAGE OF PH.Q'S 








— 





Source: Department of Health, Education, arid Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Earned Degrees Conferred, 1977-78 Pre- 
1 Iminary Summary , Washington, GC7 T373. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics. 
Poe t oral Degree Awards to Women , Washington - t DC t 1978, 



men* Twelve percent received a doctorate 
in physical sciences , and 10% in engineering. 
There are not many differences between 
1970-71 and 1977-78. Fields showing an 
Increase or decrease of at least 4 percen- 
tage points for women include education 
(+51) and biological sciences (-^t) . For 
men, the greatest change was in physical 
sciences (+81) and theology (+41) . 

Looking more closely at the change In the 
field of education. In 1949=50 women re- 
ceived 161 of the doctorates, (Table 65) 
Slowly the percentage increased until It 
reached Z)% in 1957-58. Then it began a 



small decline and did not reach 211 again 
until 1970-71 . Since that time it has 
increased rapidly to the 1977-78 level of 
191. 

FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION FOR F! RST-PRGTESS I 0NAL 
DEGREES* A f i rst-profess ional degree, ii; 
the definition of the National Center for 
Education Statistics, is one that "signifies 
completion of the academic requirements 
for beginning practice In a given profession:'^ 
Between 1970-71 and 1977=78 the percentage 
of women recipients has grown from 61 to 221, 
(Table 66) The fields with the largest per- 
centage of women are pharmacology (301) f 



Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Education 



Statistics, First Professional Degree 
Awards to Women (Washington, DC. 1978) , 
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law (261), veterinary medicine (2k%) , and 
medicine (221). Because pharmacology was 
not large enough to be included as a iep^ 
arate first-professional field in 1970-71, 
we cannot make a comparison across the years. 
Calculating the over and underrepresentat ion 
of women in other fields, however , we find 
women have fallen farther behind in podiatry, 
chiropractic medicine, dentistry, theological 
professions, osteopathic medicine, and 
optometry over the seven year period. (Table 
6?) Although women are receiving larger 
percentages of the first-professional de- 
grees, they are concentrating in a very few 
fields. 



Women are concentrated primarily in two 
fie]ds M law and medicine, Sixty-two percent 
received an LL. B, or J.D. and an additional 
221 received an M,D, (Table 68) Men are 
somewhat more broadly distributed. Forty- 
nine percent earned a law degree, 22% an M,0. 
degree, 111 a theological degree, and 3% a 
degree in dentistry. In 1970-71 a somewhat 
smaller percentage of women earned a law 
degree and a correspond i ng 1 y larger percen- 
tage earned the M. D. , while few changes 
occurred in the distribution of men. 

An historical view of the f i rst-profess i onal 
fields of medicine and law, from 1949-50 to 



Table &k 



Fields of Doctor 


s Degrees 


by Sex 






Field 


1377-78 


t970- 7 l 


Fema 1 e 


Hale 


Fema 1 e 


Male 


EHycat I on 


351 


201 


301 


181 


Psychol ogy 


11 


7 


9 


5 


Let tef S 


10 


S 


12 


7 


Social Sciences 


10 


1 1 


11 


11 


Biological Sciences 


3 


11 


13 




Foreign Languages 


k 


1 


6 


2 


Physical Science! 


k 


12 


2 


k 


Fi ne £ Appl i ed Arts 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Health Professions 


3 


2 


2 


1 


Home Economics 


2 




2 




Public Affairs £ Services 


2 


1 






Agriculture £ Natural Resources 


I 


k 




k 


Area Studies 


i 








Business £ Management 


I 


3 






Communicat ion 


i 








Engineering 


! 


10 




13 


Hathemat ici 


1 


3 


2 


k 


Theology 


i 


5 




1 


Interdisciplinary Studies 


i 


I 






Architecture £ Environmental Design 










Computer £ Information Sciences 




I 






Law 


l 


1 


0 




Library Science 


1 


1 








100% 


1001 


1001 




N - 


(8,487) 


(23.669) 


(M9M 


(27.617) 



- Less than 1 
Source 



Department of Hea 1th, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, Earned Degrees Conferred^ 1 977-78 — Pre^ 
1 imf nary Summary , Washington f DC, 1 979 ^ Department of Hca I th, 
Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics* 
Doctoral Degree Awards to Women, Washington, DC, 1978, 
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Table i| 



Percentage Female Among Doctor** Degree Recipients in Education, 1349*50 to 1377-78 



1949-50 
1951-52 

1955*56 
1957-58 

1961-62 
1963-64 
1965-66 
1967^8 

1969- 70 

1 970- 71 
1371-72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 




211 




0* // 16* 18% 201 221 241 261 211 301 321 341 361 381 40* 
Percentage Female 

Department nf Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statist ics. 1977-1978, 
Washington, DC, 1971. Department of Health, Educat tonf and Welfare, 
National Center fsr Educat ien Ita t l st Its* Digest of Education 
Statistics. 1979 , Washington, DC, 1979, Department of Health, 
Educat fen, and Welfare, National Center for Education Stat lit ics. 
Earned Degrees Conferred, 1977-78 — Preliminar y Summary, Washington- 
DC, 1979. — — — ----- j y 



1 977-78 , shows a fairly similar pattern for 
these two fields, (Table 69) Woman received 
101 of the M. D. degrees in 1949=50* That 
percentage dropped sharply and stayed around 
51 until 1 962-63 , when a slow ascent began. 
By 1 977"78 women received 21% of the M,D, 
degrees conferred. Comparable data exists 
for law beginning in 1954=55* In that year 




women received only k% of the LL. B. or J.D. 
degrees awarded. The percentage hovered 
around 31 until 1965=66, when it moved to 
k% where it stayed until 1969=70, The rise 
began in that year and continued to 1977= 
78, when women received 26% of the law degrees 
conferred* 



Employment 



QUOTE 1 

S'm looking toward the day 
when ail barriers get broken 
so that there's no longer a 
first female anything and we 
can get on with our work, 

- Lynn Sherr, 

First female TV anchor 
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Table 66 



Percentage Female Among F) rit-Prsfiiilonil Degree Recipients by Field 



Field 


5 Female Among 
Rte ipient 1 
1 377-78 


* remale Among 
Rie i pi ents 
1 970-7) 


Pharmacology {DiPhar.} 


30% 




Law CLUB, or J.Dj 


26 




Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M, ) 


Ik 


a 


Med ! e ! ne 


11 


9 


Optometry {(LPj 


13 


2 


O^Eespathie Medicine (P.O.) 


12 


2 


Dentistry ( D T D . 5 - or Q*H;D») 


I ] 




Theo/Ogica! Professions (8,0,, 
M.Oiv., Rabbi) 


1 i 


2 


Chiropractic (D^, or D.I.M. ) 


10 




^d^itry (Pod,P, or D,P,) Or 
Pediatric Medicine (D.P.M.) 


5 


2 


Other 


H 


21 


TOTAL PERCENTAGE FEMALE 




6 



Hot Included as first-professional degree in l|70 5 -71 



# Not Included is a category In 1977-78 

Sourcei Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Earned j degrees Conferred, 1977-78 Pre- 
1 iffilnary Suntfiary . Washington, QCg 1979 ^ Department of Health, 
Education, andWelfare, National Center for Education Statistics, 
First Professional Degree Award s to Wo^en , Washington, DC, 1378. 



Table 67 



Over a n d Underrepr^sentat ion of 
Degree Reclplt 


Women Among First-Profe 
snts by Field 


55 iena 1 


Field 


Ove r or Under- 
reprelentat ion 
1977-78 


Over or Under- 
representat 1 on 
197Q-71 


Podiatry (Pod,©, or 0,?*) or 
Pediatric Medicine (O.P^H*) 


-!7 r 4 


- 


Chiropractic (D^Ci Or D.C.M, ) 


-12 




Dentistry (D.D.S, or 0^,0.) 


-11 


- 5 


Theological Professions (LP*. 
M.DIv,, Rabbi) 


-11 


- k 


Osteopathic Medicine (D.0,)' 


-10 


- k 


Optometry (0,0,) 


- 3 


- k 


Med i c i ne 




* 3 


Veterinary Medicine (0, V.M. ) 


* 2 


+ 2 


Law (LL. S. or J.D.) 


* it 


* 1 


Pharmacy {P,Phar 5 ) 


* 8 




OVERALL PERCENTAGE FEMALE 




6 



* Not ineluded as first professional degree in 1370=71 



Sources : Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics* First Professional Degree Awards to Women , 
Washington, DC, 1978, De~partmenl~QT Heal th , Education, and Welfare, 
Nat ionai Center for Education Statistics* Earned Degrees Conferred , 
1977-78 --Preliminary Summary, Washington, DC, 1979. 
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Table 68 

Fields of First-Professional Degree! by Sex 



Field 


Fema 


1377-78 
ie Hale 


1970 
Fema I e 


-71 
Male 


Law (UD, or J.D.) 






§2i 




Med lc Ine 


22 


12 


33 


23 


Theological Professions (ID,, 
H.Div. , Rabbi) 


5 


11 


5 


\k 


Demi stry (D.D.S, or D 4 M,D # ) 




g 


2 - 


1 0 


Veterinary Medicine (D.V.H.) 


3 


2 ' 


J* 


3 


Optometry (O.D.) 


l 


2 


1 


I 


Osteopathic Medicine (0,0.) 


1 


2 




1 


Pharmacy (0, Phar* ) 


l 


1 






Uhiropractic {DiC, or P^M,) 


I 


3 






Podiatry (Pod.D., D.P.) or 
Pediatric Medicine (D.P.M.) 




i 




1 


Other 


# 


§ 


3 


1 


Less than 1 










* Not included as first professlona 


degree 


in 1970-71 







I "Other" category not shown in 1 377*78 



Source: Departme'- . i Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Educatic ^tistlcs. Ear ned Degrees Conferred, 1977-78 - Pre - 
l.minary jumngrfr Washington , DC, 1979. " Department of Health," 
Education, a.id Welfare, National Center for fducation Statistics, 
First Professional D egree Awards to Women . Washington, DC, 1978, 



Numerous studies have been done on the em- 
ployment: patterns of those who receive 
master's, doctor's, and f i rst-professional 
Hegrees, Among the well known studies are 
several by Lindsey R. Harmon, 10 Helen Astin's 
Woman Doctorate In America , and Saul Paid- 
man's Doll's House: A Study of Graduate Wo- 
men . Although these studies focus primarily 
on the doctorate and are now somewhat out- 
of-date, we urge our readers to consult them. 
Our attention here will be directed at 
several aspects of employment and its co- 
rollary unemployment. Much of the data 
concerns doctorate recipients, rather than 
master's or first-professional degree reci- 
pients. Since approximately 75* of those 
receiving a doctor's degree spend at least 
part of their careers in academic settings, 



we have reserved most of the information for 
volume three of this series, A Statistical 
Report on the Professional Concerns of 
Women in Po st-Secondary Education. 

Data from I960, 1965, and 1970 Indicate 
that both women and men Ph.D. 's are most 
likely to be hired by an educational Insti- 
tution. Furthermore, a higher percentage of 
women than of men are employed by educational 
institutions, (Table 70) 

More recent data on the employment of doc- 
torate recipients show that the pattern 
among types of employers has remained con- 
stant. Educational institutions are the 
largest employers of both women and men, 
(Table 71) industry/business is the second 



l°Llndsey R, Harmon, High School Abi 1 tty 
Patterns, A Backward Look from t he Doc - 
torat e, Scientific Ml 
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(Washington, DC, 1965), Lindsay R. 
Harmon, Prof Mes of PhD, ' s in the Sciences 
(Washington, DC, 1 965 , ~ 



GO 



largest employer of males but the "all 
other 11 and "unknown 11 categories are second 
highest for the females. Women are almost 
three times as likely as males to be in 
the "unknown 11 category, 

From the National Research Council's 1377 
survey of doctorate recipients, we have 
information on the unemployment rate of Ph. D. 1 s 
in science, engineering , and the humanities, 



that is the number of women and' men actively 
seeking employment* (Table 72) These fi- 
gures point to the underut! 1 izat ion of female 
Ph.Di's, The unemployment rate for women is 
highest in the humanities, especially in 
history (10*41), philosophy (8.7%) , and 
classical language and literature (8,61), 
Comparable unemployment rates for men are 
considerably lower in all fields, Only in 
computer science do we find 0| unemployment 
for both women and men. 



Title 69 

Percentage Female Among Medicine and Law 
Degree Recipients, 19^3^50 to 1977^78 







1950-51 1 




1351^52- 




1952-53^ 




1553-5Z, 1 




195/, «55 








1956-57 


is 


1957-58 


|3 


195B-59 


) 3 


1953-60 


<2 


1960-61 


M 


1961-62 


i 

■ 3 


1362-63 


i 

i 3 


1963-6** 


!3 


136^-65 


13 


1365-66 


V 


1366-67 




1967-68 




1968-69 


1 


1969-70 




1970-71 




1971-72 




1972-73 








137W5 




1975-76 




1977-7S 





.10 





LL.B. or J.D. 

' Comparable data not available for law degrees • 

Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for fducation 
Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics., 1977'78 . Washington, DC, 1978, 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for fducation 
Statistics. Earned Degrees Conferred 1977^78 Preliminary Surma ry. 
Washington, DC, 1979. ' 
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Table 70 



Trendi in the Type of Pest doctoral Employer 
of Men and Women Doctorates, I9&0-II7Q 



1 — 

19b0 

Type of Employer Wgmgn Hen 


I3SS 
Warnen Hen 


1970 
Women Men 


Educational Inst I tut i an 731 gg| 

Industry/Business j |g 

Government e e 

Nonprofit 3 3 

Other (Including Self- 

emp I eymenE ) 1 i I I 

Poitdeetsfal Study | y 

Unknown Status 3 | 

H ' (9,73^ 


7H 611 
3 14 

5 3 

16 I| 
10 II 

i '« 
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3 16 
6 10 

* 3 

5 3 
13 15 

* 5 
(29,^36) 



Unknown postdoctoral study and status are figured as percentages of 
tetoh Types of employer are figured a§ percent sf total minus post 
doctoral study and status unknown. 



Sources Helen S, Astin,, "Career Profiles of Women Doctorates," Academic 
Women on rhc Hove , New Yor\: RusieM Sag? Foundation, 1973" 



QUOTE : 

Unemployment rates of women have 
always been higher than those of 
men* In the past, higher unemploy- 
ment rates for women were accepted 
because It was assumed that women 
did not "need 11 to work. We know 
now that women and men work for the 
same reasons: to support themselves 
and their families and to seek 
advancement In their fields. Des- 
pite the legal mandate and moral 
persuasion to provide equal oppor- 
tunity in employment, unemployment 
rates for women scientists con- 
tinue to be two to five times higher 

than those for men* 

* 

- Betty M, Vetter, 
Scientific Manpower 
Commission, 1 978 



Information on the job activities of 
doctorates shows that women more often 
than men are involved In teaching, equally 
likely to be Involved in research and 
scholarly writing, and less likely to be 
Involved In administration or management. 
This general pattern holds for those 



earning the doctorate in humanities, social 
sciences, biological sciences, physical 
sciences, and education, (Table 73) 

Several employment issues are inadequately 
described in this section. We found little 
information, for example, on types of posi- 
tions, rate of advancement, location by state, 
rate of job change, job activities, and 
numerous other factors for those with master's, 
doctor's, and first-professional degrees* At 
the same time, women become a greater per- 
centage of those receiving these degrees, 
the need for studies of their careers in- 
creases* 



Table 71 



Trends in the Type of Postdoctoral Employer 
of Men and Women Doctorates, 1373 and 1975 



.Type of Employer Wamen M ^ n 


1975 
Women" Men 


Educational Institution gg| 
Industfy/fiyiiness ^ ^1 
Federal Government 4 q 
Al 1 Other |g io 
Unknown (including unemployed) | B g 

N - 0?, 48*0 (187.812) 


601 552; 

8 24 

k 8 
\k | 
14 5 

(21, 811) (212,008) 



ee : D,M, Gilford and J Snyder, Women and Hinori ty Ph ? D. : s in the 

HlBlll A Data BQ g k - Washington, DC; "Natlon~al Academy of "~ 

Sciences, 1977, 
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SALARIES, One important employment issue 
that is well documented is salaries. We know, 
for example, that women with five or more 
years of college earn less salary than men 
with the same amount of education. Eleven 
percent of the women and only 21 of the men 



Table 72 

Unemployment Races of Ph.O^i in Science, 
Engineering, and the Humanities, 1 97? 



Field of Doctorate 


Unemployment Rate 
(Percentage gf Labor Forced 
Femal e Ha = J 


History 




1.71 


Phi losQphy 


8.7 


*».o 


Classical Language and Literature 


8.6 


1.2 


Modern Lingua^e and Literature 


7.2 


2,8 


Mui i C 


6.5 


1.5 


English/American Literature 


6*2 


2.1 


Phy s i cs/As t ronpfny 




1.0 


Art History 




3,0 


Chemist ry 




.9 


Earth Sciences 


<i.8 


,9 


Other Humanities 


k.k 


3,0 


Speech 


k,% 


,2 


Social Sciences 


k. 1 


,9 


Biological Sciences 


3.9 


1.3 


Mathemat ics 


3-2 


1 ,0 


Engineering 


3.0 


.6 


Agricultural Sciences 


2.7 


,1 


Psychology 


2,6 


,s 


Medical Ssience 


1.6 


1.0 


Computer Science 


0 


0 



Source! National Research Coyne M , Commission on Human Resources, 

j_377 Survey of Doctorate Recipients , Washington, DC, 1977, 



earn less than $2,000, (Table lk) At the 
other end of the continuum, k% of the women 
and 301 of the men earn $25 % 000 or more* 

An examination of the salaries of these same 
individuals according to their age shows that 
a woman between the ages of 25 and 3^* earns 
64| of the f alary of a man In the same age 
bracket, (Table 75) Between the years of 
35 and kh , a woman only earns 55% of a man 1 r- 
salary. Similarly, between 45 and Sk and 
between 55 and 64 a woman earns 541 and 571 
respect i vel y . A woman 65 years or older 
earns 631 of a man's salary. 



The education category Itself, "five or more 
years 'of college," could create several of 
the factors accounting for large salary di f- 
ferentlals* Some of these factors are evi= 
dent when we examine effects of field of 
study, race/ethnicity, age, and type of em- 
ployer. The National Research Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences' survey of 
science, engineering, and humanities doc= 
torates as well as other data help us to 
better understand what is happening to the 
salaries of women and men. When the salary 
of female doctorates In five fields Is cal* 
culated as a percent of male doctorates* 
salaries in the same fields, women appear to 
fare best In education (83I) , Those in 
the physical sciences fare the worst (751). 
(Table 76) 

When salary differentials are examined ac- 
cording to racial /ethn Ic group, we find that 
in 1973: 



, Table 73 

Employment Percentages for Women and Men 
by Act i vl ty and Field 



Act i v 1 1 y 


Human i t ies 
WofT^n Hen 


Soc i i 1 

Sciences 
Women Hen 


Bielegica 1 
Sciences 
Women Men 


Physical 
Science! 
Women Hen 


Edueafc 
Women 


ion 
Men 


Teach ing 




m 


m 




421 


m 




264 




m 


Research, Scholarly 
Wr i t Ing, Artistic 
Product ion 


k 


k 


15 


IS 


.38 


35 




31 


3 


k 


Administration or 
Manageffien t 


1 1 


17 


1 1 


17 


8 


20 




29 




39 


Other 1 


7 


5 


if 


21 


12 


11 


13 


10 




12 



Other includes professional iervice rs patients or cl ienti » ether professional positions, 
white collar, clerical or salts, skilled or semiskilled worker positrons, and no answer. 
The only category representing 101 or greater was professional service to patients or 
clients for these with degrees In the social sciences (III of the women and \k% of the 
men) . 

Sourcei J,A S Centra, Women, Men, and the Doctorate ^ PrinceEen, NJ? Educational Testing 
Service, 197*», 
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Table Ik 



•■0 
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25 
20 
15 
10 
5 

01 



Percentage Distribution of P Total Annual Income of Those 
with Five or More Years of College by Sex 



HI 



24 



n 



61 



lot 



32 



91 



171 



361 



211 



m 



$1,000-1,999 $2,000-3,999 $4,000-5.999 $6,000-7,999 $8,000- 9, 999 S1Q,Q00-1*«,999 SI 5 ,OQQ-2** t 999 |2j^QQQ I over 
WH WH WH WM WM W H WH W H 



Only those with an Income are Included. 

Source.* Department of Healths Education and Welfare, Notional Center for Education Statistics, Dlgast of Education 
Statistics, 1979 . Washington, DC, 1979- 



§ White women earned 831 of white men's 
sa 1 arias ; 

S Black women earned 861 of Black men's 
sal aries ; 

§ Hispanic women earned 97% of Hi span lr 

men's salaries; and 
S Asian women earned of Asian men's 

Salaries* 

The figures for 1975 did not change signi- 
ficantly, (Table 77) 



be In the higher age categories. Because 
the amount of time in employment contr!^ 
butes to the actual earned salary, these 
males would be Inflating the apparent dif- 
ferences, To examine this problem, we can 
look at the female doctoral recipients' 
median annual salary as a percent of the 
male doctoral recipients' salary for each of * 
nine age categories. For engineers and 
scientists, we find the least difference 



Age may Influence the overall percentages 
of salary differentials s\ nee more males may 



QUOTE: 

The salary gap between men and 
women Increases with age and 
higher degree levels, and has 
widened over the past five years 
instead of narrowing, 

■ - Betty M. Vetter, 
Scientific Manpower 
Commission, 1978 



Table 75 

Median Annual Income of Females 2§ Years Old and Over 
Who Have Completed 5 or More Years of Col lege 
As Percent of Hales, by Age 



Age 


1976 


25 - 34 


641 


35 - 44 


55 


45 - 54 


54 


55 - 64 


57 


65 £ over 


63 



(Actual salaries of femalts are; $9,376; $12,025; 
$13,342; $13,163; $7,930,) 

Source; Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics. 
Djgesj of Iducatlon Statistics, 1979 . 
Washington, DC, 1979, 
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among the youngest doctorates. In the under 
30 category, female engineers and scientists 
earn 931 of a male's salary, (Table 78) 
The difference Is greatest among engineers 
and scientists in the 55-59 age category. 
Women In this group earn only ?W of men's 
salaries. The evidence is similar for 
humanists and social scientists, females 
who are under 30 earn lOIl of males 1 salaries 
In the same age category* This percentage 
drops off quickly; woman in the 50=54 and 
55=59 age categories earn only 73S of men's 
salaries* Although women's salaries seem 
to be closer to men's in the humanities and 



Table 76 

Ftmala Doctoral Recipients' Kedlin Annual Salary^ 
as Percent of Halt's Salary by Field 



Female Doctoral Sclentlstf' and Engineers' Median Annual Salary 
as Percent of Male's Salary by Racial /IthnSe Groups 



Education 


131 


Human 1 1 ies 


10 


Biological Science 


78 


Social Science 


76 


Physical Science 


75 


'full -time employment only 





(Actual salaries for women are $18,000; SIS 200* 
$16,900; $18,200; $l6 f 4Q0*) 



Source; j.A* Centra, Wbmenj Men, and the Doctorate , 
Princeton, NJi Eductlonal Testing Service 

is;**. 



social sciences, the acuta! salaries In 
these fields are lower than the salaries 
of engineers and scientists, (Table 79) 
Consequently, women are still better off in 
engineering and the sciences than In the 
humanities. 



1 1973 


197S 


Jh\ te 


831 


801 


Black 


86 


88 


American Indian 




87 


Hispanic 


97 


33 


Asian 


76 


75 



(Actual salaries for women in 1 973 arei $17,280; Sl8,S08; - ; 
$17.^17; $15,817; - ; $17,^03; $17,506. Salaries In 1975 are: 
$18,793; $20,890; $18^10; $20,617; $18,200,) 

' Full-time employment only 

- Percent not calculated for N less than 30 

Source: CH, G i 1 ford and J a Snyder, yfemen_and_H|ngr! ty Fh jL D._ ! s 
in the i97PJ_Sj _A Data Book , Washing ton $ DC: "National 
Academy of Sciences, 1977* 



Table 78 

Female Doctoral Recipients' Median Annual Salary 5 
as Percent of Male's Salary by Age 





IS77 


Age 


engineers and 
Scientists 


Humanists and 
Sooisl Scientists 


Under 30 


331 


1011 


30 - 3^1 


8S 


95 


35 " 39 


Bk 


91 


*i0 - 


81 


87 


Jig - kS 


77 


81 


50 - 5** 


78 


73 


IS - S3 


Ik 


75 


60 - 64 


78 


77 


Over 6k 


79 


80 



One possible explanation for the smaller 
difference In salaries among younger scien- 
tists is that there used to be diserlmi^ ■ 
nation In salaries but the situation has 
changed. Although that may be true, there 
are numerous reasons (i.e., different pro- 
motion rates , "greater need" of male for 



Full-time employment only 

(Actual salaries of female engineers and scientists are! Sl7**t00; 
§18,400; 120,100; 521 ,800, $23,100; 5H,70Q; flMOQ; $25,000; 525,500, 
Salaries of female humanists and social scientists arei $15,200; 
$14,300; 117,500; $18,100; $19,800; 520,100; 520,300; 522,100; $23,500). 

Source; Betty P 5 Hagfield, Science, Engineering and Hapianltles 

Dagtojratej._[n the United States! 1977Profile i Washington , 
DCi National Academy" of IcleneelT National Research 
Council, 1978, 
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Table 79 



Hedien Annual Salaries sf Dsctorate Recipients by Age and Sex, 1377 




of institution, we find women consistently 
are paid less than men. Female engineers 
and scientists , for example, working in 
state and local government earn 96% of a 
man' s salary working in the same type of 
Institution, (Table 81) in other settings 
women earn an even smaller percentage of 
men 1 s salaries. In the Federal Government 
they earn 961, In hospitals and clinics they 
earn 81%, and in other nonprofit organizations 
they earn only 78%* Women with Ph.D. 's In 
the humanities and social sciences, In 
general, earn an even smaller percentage of 
men's salaries In comparable settings. 



QUOTED 



The median annual salary for 
science and engineering Ph, D. ; s 
was $25 f 6QO, with ^?en receiving 
$26,000 and women earning $20, 
700 as median salaries. 



Source! Betty 0* Kixfleld, Sele^ee, Englneepjng, and Humanities 

- Dtft,t; g Mes in the Uni t imitates i 1977 Profile ^ WgihffigEen. 
OCi Hationil Aeedemy of Seienees, National ResefieK Council 
1978, 



Ph.D. ? in the humanities 
earned a median annual salary 
of $21 ,000 in 1977, wiih men 
and women earning $22,100 and 
$18,300, respectively* 



salary) to be* live that the longer a woman 
is employed the farther behind she will fall, 
The data seems to verify the phenomenon-- 
more similar salaries are found among those 
with the least number of years employed* 
The more years In the work force the greater 
the d i f ference in salaries, (Table 80) 



Betty P. Maxfield, National 
Academy of Sciences, 1978 



we can look at the salary dif- 
i a 1 5 according to type of institution 
/ i , juent explanation for salary differen- 
tials Is that women are less likely than 
men to work In bus iness , where salaries are 
high. However, when we examine the female 
doctoral recipients 1 median annual salary 
as a percentage of males 1 salaries by type 



The evidence concerning the gap between the 
salaries of women with doctorates and the 
salaries of men with doctorates remains con- 
sistent, whether we look at race and ethnicity, 
age, or type of Institution where employed. 
Women with similar training, approximately 
the same age, and working In the same type 
of institution as men earn less, 
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Table 50 



Female's Current Average Annual inco^i as a Percentage of Hale's income 
According to Number of Year a in FyJI^Time Employment 



Average Annual Income 


Mo. of Years 
Eaper ienee 


Human i t lei 


Social 
Se fence 


Hot . 

Sc fence 


Phys, 
Sc ience 


education 


Ai t 


22 - 23 


7SI 
($11,200) 


86 

(S24.O0) 


80 

($22,400) 


73 

($21,300) 


82 

($21,500) 


80 

(S2l f BQ0) 


!3 - l*» 


861 i 
($17,200) 


80 

(120,100) 


h2 

($20, SOL) 


77 

($)S, 700) 


85 

(120,100) 


82 

($19,300) 


5 * £ 


901 
(113,500) 


S3 

{117,700) 


85 

(515.100) 


82 

($U,7QQ) 


88 

($17,800) 


88 

($16,400) 



Full-time Employment only 



Sourcei J. A. Centra. Women, Hen,_and thf Doctorate , Princeton, Hit 
Educational Testing Service, 1374, 



Table 81 

Female Doctoral Recipients 1 Median Annual Salary 1 ?s Percent 
of Hale's Salary by Type of institution 



1977 


Type of Institution 


Engineers and 
Sclent ists 


Humanists and 
Social Scientists 


Educational Inst 1 tut ton 


821 


m 


^year College/Un I vers i ty 


82 


n 


2*year Col lege 


S3 


91 


Elem,/Sec f School 


9i 


78 


Federal Government. 


83 


.68 


State/Local Government 


96 


75 


Hospital/ CI inic 


87 




Other Nonprofit Organist ions 


78 




Business/Industry 


81 


62 


Total 


80 


83 



Full-time employment only 
- Mot relevant category 

(Actual salaries of female engineers and scientists ares 119,900; $19*900; 
519.700; 520,700, 52S, SOO, 521,000; $20,900; 521 ,800; $24,400, Salaries of 
humanists and social scientists aril $18,500; 518,§00; 519,300-, $14,900; 
$19,900; S14.2Q0; $13,100^) 

Source: Betty 0 4 Haxfield, Sc'ence, Engineering, and Humanities Doctorates 
in the United Stat e>_L 1 9 77 Fro f He, Washington. DC; National 
Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, 1978, 
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Conclusion 



This volume has brought together many facts 
and figures that help to characterize chr 
status of women as students in post- secondary 
education. These statistics provide $ par- 
tial picture of factors related to suei? 
student concerns as enrollment, portraynl 
In textbooks, fields of study, athletics 
and extracurricular activities, and educat- 
ional outcomes. To briefly summarize some 
of the data: 

§ Women and men will represent equal per^ 
eentages of the college population in 
the igSQ's. Although there are some dif- 
ferences now by type of institution, we 
find that the percentage of women enrolled 
in community and junior colleges already 
exceeds the percentage of men, 

i Women enter college with better grades 
than men. 

# Women and men who are first s year college 

students indicate different preferences 

for probable fields of study, 
S As undergraduates, women are less likely 

than men to indicate the intention of 

obtaining higher degrees* 
I Women have a higher attrition rata than 

do men* 

I Although only a few studies of college 
textbooks have been done, the findings 
indicate that women are considerably 
underrepresented or, more frequently, 
just not mentioned* 

§ Women and men finance their college ciuca- 
tion in similar ways (e. g.^ no major 
differences in the use of scholarships, 
family aid, repayable loans, or personal 
savings) P 

S Both two-year and four-year colleges are 
more likely to offer contact and non- 
contact competitive athletics as well as 
contact intramural s for males than for 
females. 

§ In extracurricular activities* men hold 
the elected positions that are often 
associated with power, such as student 
body president, while women hold the 
appointed positions, such as editor. 
Women are more likely to hold elected 
positions in the smaller institutions* 

§ American Indian/Alaskan Native females. 
Black females , Mexican American females , 
and Puerto Rican females are less likely 
than majority females to complete college, 
while Filipino American females, Japanese 
American females and Chinese American 
females are more likely than majority 
females to complete college. 



t Degrees awarded to women and men continue 
to show sex segregation* For instance, 
women earn gfil of home economics degrees, 
881 of library scitnce degrees, 801 of 
health profession degrees, 76% of foreign 
language degrees, and 721 of education 
degrees, 

% Even within fields, there is sex segre- 
gation, in education, for example, wo- 
men earn 721 of the bachelor 1 s degrees 
overall, but they earn only 81 of the 
bachelors in industrial arts/vocational/ 
technical ^ -ration and 91 of those in 
agricultural education. 

© W'th less than a college degree, women 
(of all races) are more likely to be 
employed in sales or clerical jobs, while 
men (Blacks and other minorities in 
particular) are more likely to be 
employed as craft workers and operatives. 
With a col lege degree, women and men (of 
all races) are more likely to be employed 
in professional an- managerial positions'* 
This indicates thai one way to increase 
the number of women and minorities in pro- 
fessional and managerial jobs is to re= 
duce the differential attrition rates for 
these groups* 

§ Salary offers to candidates for the 
bachelor's decree continue to show that 
women earn less than men, 

§ Annual incomes of women and men with four 
years of college are considerably dif- 
ferent. Twenty- three percent of the men 
and 2% of the women earn more than $25,000% 
Conversely, 2% of the men and 181 of the 
women earn less than $2,000. Thess 
figures only include individuals with an 
income # hence non-employed women are not 
represented, 

§ An increasing percentage of women are 
continuing their education beyond the 
bachelor's degree (381 in 1972 and k$% 
in 1977), 

§ As with undergraduate enrollment, graduate 
enrollment for women shows considerable 
differences by field (e.g., women are 911 
of all first-year graduate students en- 
rolled in home economics, but only 51 of 
those in engineering), 

§ Women In graduate school have a higher 
attrition rate than men, 

# Male graduate students and male faculty 
are both more likely than female graduate 
students and female faculty to agres that 
female students are not as dedicated as 
male students. 
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in 1879 women earned II of all master's 
degrees and in 1 978 they earned kB% of 
the masters. 

As the enrollment data by field suggest, 
women are Qverrepresented in some fields 
(e.g. , they earned 921 of the masters 
awarded In home economics In 1977) and 
underrepresented in other fields (e.g. , 
they earned 51 of the masters awarded In 
engineering* 

More than half of the women earned their 
master's degrees in education. Men , on 
the other hand, are more equally spread 
across several fields (2^1 in education, 
25% in business, and 101 in engineering), 
In 1 879 women earned 61 of the Ph. D. 1 5 
awarded, and in 1978 they earned 261 of 
the Ph.D. 1 s. 

Today women are receiving a larger per- 
centage of f i rst -professional degrees 
than ever before. Over time, however, 
they seem to be concentrated In fewer 
fields. 

Female Ph. 0. 1 s have a higher unemploy- 
ment rate than males* (Unemployment is 
determined by the number of those un- 
employed who a r e actively seeking employ- 
ment * ) 



9 Women with a Ph.D. are more likely than 
men with a Ph.D. to be in teaching, ap- 
proximately as likely to be in research 
and scholarly writing, and less likely 
to be in administration or management, 

S Women with advanced degrees earn less 
money than men. 



Where studies have permitted us to look at 
changes across time, we generally find 
positive changes concerning women in post- 
secondary education. Certainly women are 
better represented now than at any time in 
the past. Future progress must come in 
the distribution of women across all fields, 
In the representation of women in textbooks, 
in the counseling of women or other factors 
that lead to the differential attrition rate 
of women and men, in the availability of 
athletics for women, and in the outcomes of 
education, such as employment, salaries, 
and promotion, A future comparison of new 
figures to those presented here will enable 
us, like the mythological Kllleyloo bird, 
to better understand where we are by seeing 
where we have been. 
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